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CuHarpterR XLV. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


— interview with the legal functionary to whom he 
now immediately addressed himself was not a pleasant one. 
Things went exactly as Dr. Pillenaar, with his large experience 


of similar matters, had foreseen. The Officer was polite—too 
polite, urbane—but he was uncomfortable, suspicious of some- 
thing left unsaid. When a government official is laboriously 
civil, beware of him. He is out of his element. Said Hubert: 
“What does the man conjecture?” And yet Dr. Pillenaar had 
prepared him. 

“Since when has your brother been in this condition, 
Mynheer Lossell ?” questioned the Officer smoothly. He knew 
perfectly well. 

“Since a great number of years,” replied Hubert. “But— 
but he is much worse; at least, he is worse than he used to be.” 

“Of course, or no alteration would have become necessary. 
And has any doctor recommended you to take a step, at present, 
which seems not to have been considered advisable before ? ” 

“My brother’s life-long medical attendant also considers him 
incapable of acting for himself.” 

“Ah! Indeed. Life-long, as you say. And has he always 
considered him capable up till now?” 

“Circumstances modify opinions,” said Hubert awkwardly. 

“T entirely agree with you there. Well, Mynheer Lossell, this 
whole matter only indirectly concerns me, you know. Your first 
step must be to send in your application to the Court, and then 
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we shall see. My réle is only to advise, you are doubtless aware, 
in this as in most similar complications ; the judges decide. The 
Court must see the patient, you will remember. In most cases 
that is the merest formality, but yours is such a peculiar one. 
Under ordinary circumstances there would, of course, not be the 
slightest difficulty. There never is when the doctors are agreed. 
And from all I have heard of your eldest brother’s position, I 
should say there is not the faintest doubt that the sooner he is 
declared unfit to look after his own affairs the better. But then, 
you see, we have all said that for the last ten years at the least. 
All Koopstad has said it. The case is notorious. The fortune 
altogether unusual. He has had, theoretically, at any rate, free 
command of it all this time. The whole city is in possession of 
the facts, and of more than the facts. You have heard, I dare say, 
of the commotion there was after his appearance in public on the 
occasion of your other brother’s marriage. There was a good deal 
of unpleasant talk at the time, ridiculous talk, I admit. But all 
this makes the sudden change of front seem awkward. Speaking 
frankly, I regret that you have not some more distinct and 
altogether recent cause of perplexity to refer to. If your brother 
had taken to throwing his money into the water, now, or if he had 
lighted his fire with a bundle of bank-notes. Nothing of the kind, 
eh? He is just as reasonable as he has always been? Well, 
perhaps you will think of some explanation. As I say, it is hardly 
my business. At least, not at this initial stage. Good-day, 
Mynheer Lossell. 

Hubert understood one thing clearly when he came away 
from this second unsatisfactory interview. Everyone was agreed 
that Elias ought to be placed under “curators.” But, on that 
very account, nobody would understand the excessive delay. He 
did not apprehend, as Dr. Pillenaar seemed to, the impression 
Elias’s semi-lucidity might make on the authorities; but then 
Pillenaar, as a medical man, was ready to ascribe any follies to the 
representatives of the law. What Hubert foresaw was that he 
and his brother would have to explain away the interval between 
their father’s death and to-day. More even than that, between 
to-day and Elias’s coming of age. Well, their father had been an 
honest man. But the deficit? How account for the deficit, if it 
be true, as he had just heard from Dr. Pillenaar, that Hendrik 
had made away with his stepbrother’s money ? 

It could not be true. “I will not ‘believe it,’ said Hubert a 
hundred times over. Heremembered their first solemn vow, when 
they were still lads not yet out of their teens. He—Hubert—had 
kept it. He recalled each incident of yesterday’s altercation. In 
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that painful quarrel he had sacrificed his wife’s small fortune to 
save his brother’s honour, which was also his own. And Hendrik 
had played with him, cheated him, mocked him? It could not be. 
This money which he used for his speculations, he must have raised 
it by some other means. It could not be Elias’s! And yet-—— 

And yet, he had declared that he had no money of his own, not 
even security. How can you raise money without security? He 
had pointed out how he had sunk every available penny in the 
business. Hubert knew that this was true. Hubert himself had 
bought but very few of his stepbrother’s shares. ‘Iam poor and 
honest,” he said proudly to himself, over and over again. 

He did not again ask for an explanation from Hendrik. He 
dared not ; he trusted neither that slippery individual, nor his own 
gloomy, stormy, unfathomable self. ‘Let Destiny work round,’ 
he said. ‘Itsolves all problems.” He shrank from every problem 
in the solving of which were involved his fierce passions and weak, 
bridleless will. He told his brother that the request to the Court 
was ready. Would Hendrik sign it, or should he, or both? “Do 
as you please.” said Hendrik curtly. And Hubert sent in his 
demand alone. Presently he informed Hendrik that he had 
received an answer, and Hendrik said: “Indeed?” without 
looking up from his writing. And from time to time Hubert 
stated thus briefly the progress of the whole miserable business. 
He was acting alone. On the whole the brothers lived apart 
during this terrible week, even much more than formerly. They 
met at the Office, as was unavoidable, and barely spoke to each 
other. The air was heavy with impending catastrophe. A mist 
hung between them. It could not last. But Hubert lacked the 
desperate courage to flash through it a fresh gleam of hideous light. 

One day, however, he found himself compelled to say: 

“Had we not better appoint a day, Hendrik, on which we can 
look through the accounts together and make an exact inventory 
of Elias’s property ?” 

“Monday,” said Hendrik, his eyes on his desk. 

“ Monday is the day they have appointed to see Elias.” 

“ Tuesday,” said Hendrik, his attitude unchanged. 

“Would Saturday not be better ?” 

“Saturday is impossible. Seventeen and nineteen are thirty-six, 
and five are forty-one.” 

Hendrik struck the handbell in front of him. Saturday was 
the day of the annual meeting of the South Sumatra Tobacco 
Company. 

For a moment Hubert had thought of questioning Alers, but 
he had abandoned that idea almost at once. It wasa matter 
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between his brother and himself. And he saw the honour of their 
name going down in the’ struggle. Well, if it must go it must 
go. He could not do more than defend it to the last. And he 
fought with the fierceness of a fatalist. 

In the depths of his heart he still hoped that the money would 
be forthcoming, and that all would turn out right. He had even 
sought comfort in the hope that Hendrik might succeed in 
satisfactorily cooking the accounts so as to smooth away any vestiges 
of peculations. But this fancy he knew to be a futile one. Vast 
as Elias’s fortune was, its disposal, in a few great lumps, would be 
found too simple to render even this worst of all expedients 
anything but a useless farce. Hubert would find himself face to 
face with the facts. What must he do? Denounce his own 
brother? He had already taken the first steps in that direction. 
The others would doubtless follow. He must save Elias’s property 
in the first place. He must keep his most sacred vow to his dead 
father. He must save the great house of Volderdoes. Save it? 
Was he not ruining it as fast as he could by bringing disgrace 
upon its leading partner? But the judges need not know of the 
deficit, if there was a deficit, after all. And yet, if they asked 
whether the property had remained intact during all the preceding 
years, what must Hubert answer? What must he say to the 
family council, Elias’s cousins ? 

He looked across from his desk, where he sat with his face 
between his hands, and groaned aloud. Hendrik paused in his 
writing, and stared quietly for a second, with uplifted pen, then 
he smiled, and returned to his work. 


It was impossible for Margaret not to perceive something of 
what was going on in her husband’s heart. In fact, he told her 
of it, himself, in his own peculiar way. In brief outbursts of a 
dozen passionate words, protests against God’s wisdom or man’s 
folly, sudden, incoherent exculpations of himself. Such explana- 
tions, although they were devoid of any direct reference to per- 
sons or events, sufficed to reveal the workings of his mind to the 
woman who loved him. And that circumstances had rendered it 
necessary to apply for a legal recognition of Elias’s incompetency 
he had told her in so many words. The fact was in no wise a 
secret. It could not be. It would be all over Koopstad to- 
morrow. “I only do hope it won’t lead to his being treated as 
insane, Hubert,” Margaret had said anxiously, “because he really 
isn’t insane, I can assure you. He is just a child, a child with a 
weak intellect and a very bad memory. He only remembers by 
likes and dislikes. He has not lost his reason. But it is a reason 
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of the heart, not of the brain. And that is really all. It would 
be awful, Hubert, if he were locked up as insane.” 

“No one thinks of doing that,” answered Hubert impatiently. 
“It is merely a question of the management of his property. 
Please don’t go about telling people we want to lock him up.” 

“TI do not betray your confidence,” she said, a little nettled, 
“‘such as it is.” 

“T have no secrets,” he replied. “Only rogues have secrets. 
And honest men can enjoy the pleasure of finding them out.” 

She did not answer. Long ago she had put two and two 
together and understood that Hubert had discovered some dis- 
gracefal fact in connection with Hendrik, and that the knowledge 
of this fact, whatever it might be, was making him utterly miser- 
able. Probably the difficulty was connected with money, Elias’s 
money. “ There was certainly too much of that,” thought Mar- 
garet. Perhaps Hendrik agreed with her. 

“The unique object of the bad men on earth,” added Hubert, 
“seems to be to torment the good. And therefore the most 
sensible thing, it appears, would be for the good men to clear off 
the bad. Why, that is Kingsley’s theory,” he suddenly cried, 
with a laugh. “The one we were reading about the other day. 
You see what comes of reading your style of books! What a St. 
Bartholomew that would be!” And he stared in front of him 
with dreamy eyes. 

“There is none good, no, not one,” said Margaret softly. 

She was teaching Elias to understand that, with many other 
truths. And she had no cause to complain of her pupil’s apti- 
tude; in some things he was even more willing to learn than her 
quicker-witted children, whose questions would flit away from 
metaphysical abstractions to every bud and every butterfly they 
came across. Elias, to whom the visible was invisible and the 
audible inaudible, was spared that struggle between sense and 
faith, in which the souls of most of us are either wounded or slain. 
And, doubtless, it was this his infirmity which enabled him more 
easily to comprehend that which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 
He could not restrict himself, as did Hendrik, for instance, to 
believing what he beheld with his eyes; and therefore he was 
content to accept what he saw with his heart. Looking up in the 
clear darkness of his night, he knew the Heavens to be ablaze 
with light. He himself understood something of this—vaguely. 
“‘Mother Margaretha,” he once said, “ do you know, I think blind 
people see some things best. Johanna doesn’t see half the things 
I see. She says she only sees what is just straight in front of 
her. I can’t see that, but I seem to see everything you tell me. 
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I see Jesus blessing the little children, and riding into Jerusalem 
ona donkey. And I see—I see Him, on the cross.” He opened 
his great eyes and turned them full upon her—the strong man, 
in his massive beauty, his enforced repose—and she saw that 
they were full of tears. 

“Tt is dreadful to be blind,” said Elias a moment later. “I 
should like to see the children, and you. It is dreadful never to 
know what people are like.” 

The fresh plans of self-spoliation which he had first mentioned 
to Hubert still incessantly occupied his unelastic brain. A very 
mania of sacrifice had fallen upon him, chiefly as the unavoidable 
result of Margaret’s religious teaching. He had caught hold of 
the two truths that Christ had given up everything for our sakes, 
and that it was our duty to imitate Him in all matters, and the 
conclusions he drew were straight to the point and in complete 
accordance with his generous, single-thoughted nature. He had 
found out for himself, before anyone ever spoke to him of Chris- 
tianity, its great central reality of abandonment. And, more 
vehemently than ever, he desired, with the new light upon him, 
to bestow all his superfluity on those who had not enough. “I 
don’t think I should like to give myself,” he said frankly. “ But, 
you know, Mother Margaretha, I can’t, I can’t do anything for 
anybody. I ought to give all that I can, andI shall. I always 
knew that God had made the poor so the rich could be good too. 
How awful it would be if everybody were rich and went to hell. 
Iam glad Hendrik allowed me to spend all my money on the 
poor people. It is kind of him. Only there must always be 
enough for Volderdoes Zonen, or papa will be angry when he 
comes back.” 

He was very troublesome. He now persisted in distributing 
flowers to everyone who came to ask for them, just as he had 
always scattered coppers on his walks. The thing soon became 
known in the city, and troops of the raggedest children flowed 
out to Elias’s villa and besieged its gate. Elias cried and 
stormed if they were driven away. His pleasure was to sit at 
the entrance with John, a couple of baskets at his side, and to 
place a flower in each successive little dirty palm. It was for- 
tunately easy to deceive him, and to hire and wash a dozen 
children who rotated around him. But then again, after a time 
his delicate powers of perception learned to distinguish this 
orderly procession from the hubbub of a clamorous crowd. And 
he was very angry at the deception. People {ought never to have 

deceived Elias. Johanna, despite all her affection, never grasped 
that truth, from sheer lack of refinement. She belonged to a 
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class which habitually lies. But the recoil of the discovery was 
too cruel. Elias often said to himself, “It would not matter so 
much not seeing, if people only always told you exactly what 
there was to see.” 

But the distributions of flowers, and, still more, the occasional 
offers to beggars to share the carriage with its rightful owner, 
the practice, in one word, of the lessons of Christianity by this 
fool who had great possessions, caused increased annoyance to all 
well-regulated minds in Christian Koopstad. The Burgomaster, 
who had already remonstrated with Hendrik on former occasions, 
once more appealed to the brothers to put a stop to such vagaries 
as these. “Social order, you know, and indiscriminate charity. 
And the divinely-instituted equation: Bare feet: Kid Boots= 
Dusty Roads: Carriage Cushions. And, furthermore, you must 
especially be careful not to pauperize the poor.” It was quite 
true. The Burgomaster was right. And so was Elias. It is a 
sad, mad world, my masters. Happy he who sees only the mad- 
ness, or only the sadness. Happiest who sees neither. What 
can you expect of a fool ? 


“T want to be like Christ,” said Elias, “I want to give all I 
don’t need for my own use to those who haven’t got it. But I 
don’t think I could give what I need for our own house. And I— 
I don’t think I could give myself: but nobody wants me. I don’t 
think I want to be quite like Christ, Mother Margaretha.” 

“He is not mad, dear Hubert,” said Margaret. ‘Only like a 
little child.” 

“And therefore we desire to see him declared incompetent,” 
said Hubert. 

“Ah, the pity of it!” chorused the ladies, married and un- 
married. “A fortune lying waste.” 

“He is insane. The sooner he were locked up the better for 
us all,” said the Burgomaster of Koopstad. 


And the Burgomaster of Koopstad is a very shrewd man. He 
learned a great deal in his day from his grandmother, who was 
cousin, by no means removed, to old Mynheer Nicholas van Dam, 
the former perpetual Lord of Koopstad. They tell me the old 
gentleman is no longer connected with the place. People say he 
is dead, but that I can hardly believe. Anyhow, its streets and 
squares must look strangely deserted without the once familiar 
presence of him whom scoffers used to call “ Old Nick.” 
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Cuarter XLYI. 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


It was on Friday, the very Friday which brought Hubert Lossell 
the decisive letter from Dr. Pillenaar, 

Ah, true, I have not told you yet about that letter. 

“Friday is always an unlucky day,” said Hubert. “It is 
wonderful how these things come out, without any earthly reason 
why.” 


He was sitting in the brothers’ private room at the Office, 
writing, alone. Hendrik had gone out, without saying whither 
or why. Hubert was not sorry to see him go. The hour was 
a quiet one, the period after lunch when lazy people do nothing, 
and busy people do less than usual. There was a lull in the 
day’s work, and the lofty sun shone briskly through the Office 
windows. Hubert sat at his desk writing slowly, half his mind in 
his letter, half in his sombre thoughts. And the flowery China- 
man over the mantelpiece sat serenely watching him, and winking 
at his back from time to time. 

Presently a visitor was announced, on business. The visitor, 
unconscious of his mistake, sat down in the chair from which the 
merchant had just risen, and faced round to the centre-desk with 
its vacant seat. Hubert found himself compelled to choose 
between his brother’s place of honour and one of the two low arm- 
chairs beside it, which were usually offered to strangers. He did 
not take his brother's seat. To his visitor’s surprise he drew 
forward the fauteuil. ‘These lazy young men!” thought the 
other, and shook his head, which was white. 

The conference was not a long one. After a few minutes the 
old gentleman rose to depart. He secretly regretted not having 
found Hendrik in, for, like most of his colleagues on ’Change, he 
regarded Hendrik as by far the better man of business. ‘ We can 
settle the particulars later on,” he said, “I am quite satisfied to 
have your word. It is always pleasant to find one’s self in 
commercial relations with your house, Mynheer Lossell. I am one 
of the oldest merchants in Koopstad, and I have never heard any- 
one impugn the good faith and spotless integrity of Volderdoes 
Zonen.” He went his way, and Hubert closed the door upon him 
with a self-scorning smile. The Chinaman leered in placid intelli- 
gence. He knew that the words must be taken commercially, that 
is, with plenty of water—like the tea. 
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Hubert cast a glance through the great plate-glass partition at 
the outer office with its silent activity of numerous bent heads and 
restless pens, and at the noisy hurry and bustle on the quay 
beyond. What a mighty machine it was, quivering, throbbing, 
pulsing onward, with the hand of a thief at the guiding stop. 

A young clerk was coming up through the Office with a note in 
his hand. And that note was Dr. Pillenaar’s. 

Hubert took it wearily. More business. More tea at so-much. 
Black or green or mixed. All the little accurate daily details, the 
little holes into which thoughts must mechanically fit, were 
inexpressibly revolting to him at this terrible crisis. His mind 
shuddered back from them, as the red-hot furnace recoils hissing 
from a splash of cold water. Another order. Two, two and three, 
two and nine. Mixed tea, and green, and black. And superfine 
pure Chinese. 

Dr. Pillenaar’s letter was very short : 


“Wel Edel Geboren Heer—Come and see me at once.—ZJ. C. 
PILLENAAR.” 


Hubert sat down and wrote an answer, saying that, to his great 
regret, he must delay for an hour or two, as he was alone at the 
Office. 

He folded it and put it into an envelope, and carefully addressed 
it. And then he tore it up and rang for a head clerk. 

“T am compelled to go out for a few moments,” he said. “I 
do not expect to be long.” 

And he went to Dr. Pillenaar. 

He found the old doctor seated, just as he had left him, when 
he had run away from his disclosures a few days ago. It seemed as 
if Death had forgotten this quiet man in his corner, among his 
flowers and his books, and his thoughts of a long, long past. The 
doctor motioned his visitor to a seat Then he sat silent for some 
minutes, as if he found it difficult to begin the conversation. 

“You sent for me——” Hubert hazarded at last. 

“Yes. I have something to tell you, Mynheer Lossell. It is 
not an easy thing to tell. Ah, that is not fair. I am keeping you 
in suspense. Well, here goes. We spoke, when last you were here, 
of the South Sumatra Tobacco Company. Chance has put me into 
possession of strange information with regard to that company. 
I have sent for you to advise you to persuade your brother to sell 
out to-day.” 

Hubert pulled outhis watch. “ Hecan’t,” hesaid. “ Exchange 
hours are over. But, Doctor, everyone says the company is 
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flourishing. The annual meeting takes place to-morrow. An 
enormous dividend is predicted. And the shares, which went 
down last week, on account of malicious reports, have come up 
again recently to their former outrageous price.” 

“TI must tell you,” said the Doctor, “come what may. The 
matter is briefly this. I hear that the Company is indeed as 
extravagantly prosperous as the price of the shares would give 
reason to suppose. A dividend of fifty-five per cent. will be 
announced to-morrow, and the shares which are at present at 
about five hundred above par ought to go up, Hendrik Lossell 
thinks, two, three hundred more in consequence.” 

“Yes,” said Hubert, “and I fancy he is right.” 

“He is wrong. They will be down to one hundred per cent. 
to-morrow evening.” 

“Impossible,” said Hubert quietly, suppresing a smile. 

“The matter is very simple, I believe. The Royal Sumatra 
Company, the sole rival of the South Sumatra, has been busy for a 
long time surreptitiously buying up the required majority of its 
shares. These are scattered, as you will understand, over the 
necessary number of agents. At to-morrow’s meeting a proposal 
will be brought forward to liquidate the Company and to sell all 
its possessions to the Royal Sumatra, which has fortunately 
stepped in at this crisis and kindly offers a price which will 
guarantee to all shareholders the full amount of their shares. 
Cent. per cent., you see, and perhaps a slight surplus. The pro- 
posal will be put to the vote and carried.” 

“Impossible,” repeated Hubert, though with less assurance. 
“Utterly impossible. My dear Doctor, such an operation as that 
would be punishable by law.” 

“ Do you think so?” asked the Doctor. It was now his turn to 
suppress 4 smile. ‘I do not fancy the conspirators are very afraid 
of legal proceedings. They have laid their plans carefully, and a 
conspiracy will be difficult to prove. There will be a large number 
of voters—comparatively—at to-morrow’s meeting, but, in reality 
I believe the great mass of the shares is in the hands of two 
owners only, the Royal Sumatra Company on the one side, and 
your brother on the other.” 

“Impossible again,” cried Hubert; “their capital is far too 
large for that!” 

“One thing more. The Royal Sumatras, in their anxiety to be 
sure of their majority, have bought more shares than they require. 
That accounts for the great rise in prices, notwithstanding 
unsatisfactory reports. They are striving, with all their might 
and main, as you can believe, to get the superfluous shares off 
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their hands. And I know that a large quantity have been offered 
en bloc to your brother at 50 per cent. under Exchange price. 
The affair is to be settled to-night at a Notary’s.” 

Hubert sat silent, thinking it out as best he could. Then he 
asked abruptly: ‘“‘ How do you know all this?” 

“You need hardly ask me,” replied Dr. Pillenaar. 

“ How many shares do you believe my brother to have?” 

“T cannot tell. I have heard speak of one hundred. In any 
case I know that the offer for this evening is of two hundred more.” 

“Three hundred shares at six hundred per cent.,” cried Hubert. 
“ Kighteen hundred thousand florins! * Dr. Pillenaar!” 

“It is a gigantic undertaking,” said the Doctor. “None but 
the Royal Sumatra could have risked it. However, they were 
bent on buying up their rivals, and this transaction puts a couple 
of millions in their pockets. Clear gain.” 

“To my brother,” said Hubert softly, “it would mean a loss of 
a million and a half, at one blow, independently of any losses he 
may previously have sustained.” 

“Tt is on that account I sent for you,” said Dr. Pillenaar. 
“What is done can’t be mended, but you can still prevent the 
chief catastrophe. This new vast purchase must not take place. 
It is outrageous. It is scandalous,” cried Dr. Pillenaar, waxing 
angry. “Are we to sit quietly by and see Elias reduced to 
beggary? You must go to your brother instantly, Mynheer 
Lossell. You may confide to him what I have told you. Let him 
keep silent about it, if hecan. If he won’t, let him speak. I do 
not care. I have quarrelled—I fear almost irremediably—with 
my son-in-law about this business. I cannot help it. I must 
save Elias. And the honoured name of Volderdoes. I rejoice 
that God has spared me to work out my revenge upon the Lossells 
before I die.” 

“Tam going,” said Hubert, stumbling to his feet. 

“Tt is my son-in-law and Lankater who have arranged the 
matter between them. The offer is supposed to come from a 
speculator who cannot hold out.” 

“ But this story of the proposed liquidation,” said Hubert, with 
a last flicker of hope. “It is outrageous. It is impossible. It is 
@ crime.” 

“Tam not a man of business,” answered Dr. Pillenaar. “Is 
it? I thought you were.” 
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* For the benefit of the reader who considers the prices above given to 
be excessive, the fact may be stated that to-day’s Stock Intelligence, as 
published by the Amsterdam Bourse, quotes Arendsburg Tobacco Shares 
at 900, and Deli ditto at 720. 
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Hubert went straight back to the Office, to the Office-door. 
“Has Mynheer Hendrik returned?” he asked the old door- 
keeper. 

“ No, Mynheer.” 

“Tf he does, tell him to wait for me here. Tell him that some 
important news has arrived.” 

“Very well, Mynheer.” 

Then he walked out to Hendrik’s house and inquired for him 
there. That was useless, as he had expected it would be. Cornelia 
came into the hall at the sound of her brother-in-law’s voice. She 
was dressed to go out. 

“Can you tell me where Hendrik is, Hubert?” she asked. 
“What! are you looking for him too? How provoking! He 
was to fetch me at half-past two to accompany me to the General's 
reception. Their daughter is going to be married next week, as 
you know. Are you going there also? Oh no, I wasn’t thinking ; 
you do not know them. It isextremely annoying! I should not 
wonder if he forgot altogether. And he has got the carriage. I 
am at a loss what todo. I can’t stop away. And I can hardly 
arrive there in a cab.” 

“Hardly in a cab,” repeated Hubert. “It is very annoying 
for you. I should not wonder if he forgot altogether, as you say. 
Good-bye. If he comes here, tell him to meet me at the Office at 
five. Or at eight.” 

Cornelia remained alone with her annoyance, plus a large dose 
of indignant astonishment. “It was almost as if he were laugh- 
ing at me,” she said to herself. ‘“ How rude Hubert can be, to be 
sure! I am afraid I shall have to go in a cab, after all.” She 
looked down at her new spring toilet and sighed. She wondered 
whether the dirty cab-cushions would soilit. “Of course Margaret 
need not go,” she thought. “How could I ask? She has got no 
friends, and no new dresses. She has got nothing but babies.” 





Hubert went down the road again, back towards the centre of 
the town. What next? Hedid not know. Hecould hardly have 
told himself what he had done already since he left Dr. Pillenaar. 
One thought only stood out clearly in his mind. “I must save 
Elias. And the honoured name of Volderdoes.” A stranger could 
say that. The man could say it whom the Lossells had done life- 
long wrong. And to attain his end that man could break away 
from the stay of his old age, casting from him, probably, even the 
material support of which he stood in need. It was thus that the 
upright did right. And he—Hubert? 

As a child, he had taken his eldest brother’s life, and left him 
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only sentient death. It was but natural that, as a man, heshould 
stand by and watch that same stepbrother’s spoliation of the means 
of existence. It was only rational that Hendrik should step 
forward and claim his turn. 

And then, suddenly, he understood that it was impossible that 
this thing should happen, impossible, absurd. Such monstrosities 
did not take place. He laughed aloud to himself at the absurdity 
of the idea, the hideous absurdity. Somebody looked round at 
him in passing, and said: “ Well, Lossell, what is it? Give us 
the benefit of the joke!” He awoke to the fact that he was 
standing, in the full daylight, on the busy market-place by the 
Great Church, and that an acquaintance had just gone by. 

He shook himself together, and looked about him. And his 
eyes travelled slowly up the lofty tower of the sacred building, 
which rose calm and pure into the pale blue sky. It seemed 
as if the feeling it called up in him increased the discord of his 
thoughts, for he laughed again, only softly this time, under his 
breath. 

“TI must act,” he said. “Act. Do something. That is why 
Pillenaar sent for me. I do not believe that Hendrik has taken 
Elias’s money. There must be some mistake, or some other ex- 
planation. And I must find it. At once.” 

Then he went back to the Office. 

“Is Mynheer Hendrik come back?” he asked. 

“* No, Mynheer.” 

“Has anybody any idea where he is?” 

“No, Mynheer.” 

“Tf he should come back, tell him to wait for me.” 

“Yes, Mynheer.” 

But as he walked away again, along the quay, heedless of lifted 
caps and grinning faces, he told himself that this primary search 
for Hendrik was useless. Hendrik would not explain. Hendrik 
would lie, as he had done before. When the brothers met, Hubert 
must know. He must be in possession of the facts of the case. 

“T shall goto Amsterdam,” he dec.ded. ‘I should have done 
it sooner. When I first thought of that way.” 

By “ that way” he meant an inquiry at head-quarters, whether 
the great sums invested in Elias’s name in Government securities 
— inscribed in the Great Book of the National Debt,” as they 
call it—were still intact. Almost all Elias’s property was thus 
“inscribed,” and it is difficult to get at money so entrusted to the 
State. Hubert would have sooner investigated the actual condi- 
tion of his stepbrother’s fortune, had he not shrunk from the 
possible scandal which any steps on his part might call forth. 
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Besides, he had not till now believed the danger to be so imminent. 
Granted that Hendrik had used a certain sum as security to help 
him in the speculative purchase of stock (and probably the amount 
was much exaggerated by report), yet such malversations, though 
they might lead to a deficit, did not mean ruin, The newly- 
acquired funds would always furnish a relative guarantee, and 
Hendrik would be compelled in a day or two to wind up his Stock 
Exchange transactions and give an account of his administration. 
He would doubtless be able to do so, Hubert had thought; for 
Hubert, although he disapproved of the South Sumatra speculation, 
could not deny that it had bidden fair to become a financial suc- 
cess. He had waited, therefore, with a certain amount of 
confidence. At the bottom of his heart he had felt that the 
discovery of a slight deficit would not be altogether unpalatable 
to him, as it would doubtless enable him to get himself appointed 
curator. He was surprised to discover, on looking back, how 
small the danger now seemed which he had thought so terrible a 
few hours ago. 

The time was gone by for nice distinction and delicate reticence. 
It is true that a breath of distrust on the clear surface of a 
merchant’s commercial credit may bring ruin, but what matters 
that consideration when a storm is already shaking the foundations 
of his house? Hubert looked at his watch again. He had con- 
stantly done so, often without noticing what it was intended to 
tell him. He now saw that he could hurry across to Amsterdam 
immediately. He had just time to catch a train. He forgot all 
about his wife, who would be expecting him in vain. 

He reached the station at the last moment and jumped into an 
empty compartment, non-smoking, so as to escape the companion- 
ship of other business men. But, just as the train was preparing 
to depart and his solitude seemed pretty well assured, the door 
was again thrown open, and a lady was hurried in. He knew her, 
and she was a very voluble lady. She told him all about her 
nearly missing the train, and the annoyance it would have caused 
her, and the reception at the General’s, to which she had been. 
“‘T saw your sister-in-law there,” she said. “One is really sur- 
prised to discover into what a handsome woman she has developed. 
But, then, she dresses so exquisitely, and that is a great thing. 
Her dresses are costly, as if she did not care what she pays for 
them, and tasteful, as if she reckoned out every item herself. Do 
you not think so ?” 

Hubert, though he answered her in monosyllables, yet had to 
pay some attention to what she was saying, for she was one of 
those provoking rattles, who, while they never allow you to make 
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a remark of your own, yet insure your listening to their monoto- 
nous clatter by pausing from time to time with a sudden question 
or appeal. After Hubert had answered “Yes” to her inquiry 
about the number of his children, he felt that he must listen with 
one ear, if he could. All the time, however, he was uninter- 
ruptedly thinking: “It is impossible. It is too utterly absurd. 


Such things are not. I shall find out in Amsterdam that it is 
not true.” 


Upon reaching the metropolis, he drove straight to the insignifi- 
cant building which is set apart as a Temple of National Thrift- 
lessness. The complicated nineteenth-century State has at least 
a proper sense of its dignity. To beg it is ashamed. It only 
borrows. 

The streets were noisy with constant traffic, bright with reflec- 
tions from the westering sun. Hubert pulled down the blinds of 
his cab impatiently. And then he remembered that their clear 
green in the brilliant light would attract general attention, and he 
hastily pushed them up again. 

The Bureaux were closed for the day. That Hubert had already 
foreseen. He had intended from the first to address himself 
directly to a high functionary, connected with the administration, 
whom he happened slightly to know. The man was a connection 
of his mother’s. To avoid personalities, he must be alluded to in 
these pages as Mynheer B. 

“ But is Mynheer B. perhaps still in the building?” queried 
Hubert. 

No; Mynheer B. had left half an hour ago. He had probably 
gone home. 

Hubert bade the cabman drive to the official’s private address. 

“Not at home,” said the servant there. 

“But where,” cried Hubert from the cab-window, “do you 
think Mynheer can be?” 

The servant—a fat, untidy female—stood in the door and grinned. 

“Would you ask your mistress, perhaps,” suggested Hubert 
mildly; “I have come up to town on purpose to see him. I 
cannot stay a 

Nor, apparently, could the maid, for at the first mention of her 
mistress she retreated down the passage as rapidly as if she 
feared that Hubert in his cab might be mistaken for a follower. 
Half-way down she stopped suddenly, remembered something, 
came back again, and carefully closed the door. 

“Tt is fate,” said Hubert, and sank back in the musty, velvet- 
cushioned cab. 
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If it was fate, then the untidy servant must have been Atropos 
—wasn’t it Atropos who cut the string? 

“Back to the station,” said Hubert. And the cabman, who 
cared for nothing as long as he was paid by the hour, clambered 
up slowly on to his box again and lumbered away. 

The principal streets of all Dutch towns are so narrow that 
foot-passengers, even when they keep close to the houses (there 
are practically no pavements), unavoidably stare into the windows 
of every carriage that squeezes by. Solitary progress through 
these streets in a vehicle with many windows is, therefore, a 
trying ordeal for a modest man. Hubert was not immodest, as 
a rule, but at this moment he was also desperate. And there is 
nothing which makes us shrink from the company of our fellow- 
creatures so much as our desperation among their indifference. 

He lay in a corner of the roomy four-wheeler and stared out 
into the street with hot, uninterested eyes. And at the slow and 
shaky turning of a corner, the face he had been in search of 
looked straight through the square of glass into his obscurity, 
and recognised him,—hesitated,—then smiled, an uncertain 
smile of “It is surely he.” 

The sudden blow of Hubert’s umbrella broke the pane of glass 
behind the coachman. He was out in the street in another 
moment. 

“Ah, my dear Lossell, I fancied it was you,” said the man of 
finance, turning round. “And what brings you to Amsterdam ? 
Out for a lark, I suppose, away from your wife and the babies ?” 

Mynheer B. was a man of middle age, middle height, and 
medium abilities. His whole life remained naturally restricted 
to remembering the names of the people who had lent their 
money to the State. It does not sound attractive on paper, but 
it is really a far pleasanter occupation than remembering the 
names of your own creditors, as most of us are obliged to do. 
However, Mynheer B. knew that a man must expand his intellect, 
if he can. And so he made up for whatever monotony there 
may have been in his calling, by the play of a pleasant humour 
outside office-hours. Nobody would have dreamed, to see his 
parchmenty face and orange eye-balls in his own Department, 
that the man could laugh after four. 

“T came on purpose to see you,” cried Hubert. 

“To see me? That is unusually kind. I did not know there 
was so much to see in my humble person. I must tell my wife. 
It will please her.” 

“T came for nobody’s pleasure,” retorted Hubert sternly. “I 
have just a few minutes before my train leaves again. I can’t 
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speak in the street. Will you do me the favour of coming into 
my cab for a moment ?” 

“If you don’t drive off with me,” answered the irrepressible 
functionary. “Why such haste? Let us take a glass of bitters 
at the café over yonder.” 

He dared not proffer an invitation to dinner, for, although he 
might be head of his own Department, yet his wife was head of 
her own house. 

“T have no time. I shall miss my train as it is,” said Hubert 
hurriedly. And he led the way. So the cab was drawn into a 
side-street, and there it stood, an encumbrance to traffic, and a 
source of much vexation to an idle policeman. “There could be 
no better place for the most secret conference,” thought Hubert, 
as they got in. 

But, momentous though its outcome might prove, the conversa- 
tion in itself could be confined to a few simple questions and 
answers. 

“T merely wanted to ask you,” began Hubert abruptly, 
“whether my stepbrother Elias’s property, as inscribed in your 
registers, has been augmented or diminished of late.” 

Whilst driving to the Bureaux of the “Great Book,” he had 
thought over several methods of indirectly extracting the infor- 
mation he wanted. He had abandoned them all, and now ulti- 
mately put his question straight out. 

“Do you ask me that?” said Mynheer B., suddenly sobered, 
for this was “ business.” 

“Yes,” replied Hubert, colouring to the roots of his hair. 

“ And yet your brother——” 

“T ask you,” repeated Hubert vehemently. He caught his 
breath. “Answer me. Quick!” 

“ Half a million of your brother’s money was drawn out a few 
days ago. That is to say, speaking incorrectly. I am giving you 
the real value. The nominal value, at seventy-nine and five- 
eighths——” 

“Never mind about the nominal value,” cried Hubert. “ Half 
a million, you say? Is thatall? Is that all?” 

“My dear Lossell,” exclaimed B., as much alarmed as his 
questioner, “I do hope there has been no fraud! It is almost 
impossible, with the precautions so wisely demanded! You 
frighten me! Is there money missing? Have you any sus- 
picions? Who is this Alers? I thought he was your brother 
Hendrik’s wife’s brother ?” 

“ Alers!” cried Hubert, casting reticence to the winds. “ Yes, 
that is it. Has Alers fetched money of Elias’s ?” 
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“Of course,” said the sub-keeper of the National Purse. “ It 
was he who came for the half-million. He had a perfectly legal 
authority and Power of Attorney. This is terrible. You alarm 
me more than I can possibly express. I am very glad now that 
we hesitated this morning.” 

“How ‘ hesitated’?” asked Hubert quickly. 

“A fresh application was made this very morning for the 
transfer of another million. One of the officials noticed some 
slight inaccuracy in the deed which had escaped his observation 
before—hardly an inaccuracy; some insignificant word was 
illegible, I believe. Payment was postponed till to-morrow. 
But, I entreat of you, explain to me what has happened.” 

“That million, then,” stammered Hubert, “ is safe?” 

“Yes, or there would not have been much left, as you know. 
But, once more, what is wrong? I assure you the Power of 
Attorney was perfectly correct, but for that slip of the pen, and 
all the required formalities had been complied with.” 

“Thank God,” said Hubert softly, “for that slip of the pen.” 

“But do you mean to tell me,” cried B., literally dancing up 
and down with excitement on the cab-cushions, “that the other 
half-million has gone astray ?” 

“No,” said Hubert, somewhat recollecting himself, though too 
tardily. “But I do not trust Alers, and regret that Hendrik 
should have chosen him to act as proxy for either of us. It is all 
right, of course; but I regret the choice.” 

“Still, my dear Lossell, I do not understand : 

“T must be off immediately, if Iam to catch my train. I am 
much obliged to you for your information. It all comes out just 
as I thought.” 

“You are too late for your train in any case,” expostulated B. 
“There is another which will bring you in at eight. You had 
much better take that. And I think you owe me a few words of 
explanation.” 

“Nevertheless I must try to catch this one.” Hubert called 
to the coachman and opened: the cab-door. Mynheer B. most 
unwillingly got out. 

“But,” he said, with his hand on the ledge, “what am I 


to think? Or to do? If the application be renewed to- 
morrow 








“ Refuse it!” interrupted Hubert vehemently. 

“How can we, unless some reason for so doing be forth- 
coming—— 

“Refuse it,” repeated Hubert. “Refuse it. I tell you, there 
is a mistake.” The horse slowly set itself in motion. “Drive 
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faster!” he shouted to the coachman ;—and then to the per- 
plexed gentleman, left standing in the middle of the narrow 
street: “Refuse it,” he cried. ‘Mind this, you will hear of 
trouble in a day or two, and Alers will be at the bottom of it. 
He has been up to some mischief, believe my word!” 

He once more sank back into his corner, as the cab dashed off 
towards the railway-station, with the irregular swing of a broken 
gallop, kept up by continued lashes of the whip. He knew all, 
then, now, all. One great part of Elias’s fortune had already 
disappeared in the vortex of speculation. The rest had been 
saved, for the moment, by the merest accident. Doubtless, the 
purchase of the fresh shares had been resolved on. It would 
take place that evening. And to-morrow, an hour or two before 
the annual meeting, the money from the “Great Book” would 
have to be provided as payment. The Power of Attorney was in 
the hands of—Alers. Within twenty-four hours the news would 
be all over Holland that the shares of the South Sumatra Com- 
pany had sunk to one hundred per cent.! The great venture in 
petroleum had also come to Hubert’s knowledge by the merest 
chance. In all probability it was by no means the only one. 
He stared wildly at his watch lying open in his palm, and bit his 
lips till they bled. If he missed the train, he would not be back 
before nightfall! If he missed the train! Only twenty-four 
hours longer, and Elias was reduced to hopeless poverty, and 
the great house of Volderdoes Zonen stood bankrupt—fraudu- 
lently bankrupt—before the world! 


Cuarter XLYII. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


“'TuEN, have you got the money?” said Hendrik. 

“No,” replied Thomas, turning away to the window, with his 
hands in his pockets, and beginning to whistle softly. 

“No? Not got it? What do you mean, Alers? Not got it? 
AndI am to meet Lankater at his Notary’s in a couple of hours!” 
Hendrik started up from the sofa in the young lawyer’s room, 
upon which he had been reclining hitherto. 

“Well, I haven’t got it,” repeated Alers sullenly. “He will 
have to wait for it some twenty hours longer. That isall. You 
needn’t pitch into a fellowso. You are d irascible, Lossell.” 

“But why didn’t you bring it back from Amsterdam this 
morning ?” queried Hendrik, somewhat mollified. 
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“Why didn’t you go yourself?” asked Alers sneeringly. 
“Things aren’t always as easy as you think when you haven't 
done them. The old duffers at the Consols Department have got 
nothing better to do with their long day than to go turning 
every florin in their hands a dozen times over. Lucky for you, 
if they allow the transfer in the end.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Hendrik anxiously, “ that there 
were difficulties ? ” 

“There were,” replied Alers. “There sometimes are, Hendrik.” 

“ And they refused to allow you to sell out? Then it seems 
to me that nothing is left us but to——- What difficulties could 
they make, Thomas? I never heard of any before.” 

“There had been none last week. It was a ridiculous trifle 
about the signature of one of the witnesses not being sufficiently 
legible. Merely a got-up excuse, I believe, if you ask me for my 
private opinion, to obtain a little delay on account of the unusual 
largeness of the sum.” 

“ But did you not point out to them that they had passed the 
signature last time ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” sneered Thomas. “I forgot that little item. 
Wasn’t it stupid of me? What a pity, Hendrik, that you didn’t 
entrust your commission to as great a fool as yourself.” 

Hendrik remained angrily silent. Presently he began again : 

“Tt was not only last week. It was the other time also—the 
Transvaal Syndicate time, when the deed was drawn up, several 
years ago. They said nothing then. I cannot understand it 
at all.” 

“Then you will readily forgive my not tiring my head about 
it,” said Alers, his face once more turned to the window. 
“To-morrow morning the money will be paid, and that must 
suffice.” 

“T shall sell all the shares on Monday,” said Hendrik. 

“Tf you do so, Elias’s money can be paid in again in a day or 
two.” 

“ And on Tuesday I am to look over the accounts with Hubert.” 

“Oh, anybody could fool Hubert,” said Alers. 

“ And in a week’s time, God willing, I shall really and actually 
be head of Volderdoes Zonen.” 

Hendrik had again sunk down on his sofa. Each was occupied 
with his own thoughts. They were pleasant ones. For each felt 
that, although he still stood on a ledge half-way down the abyss, 
a stout rope hung over his head, at last, within reach. 

“T cannot understand about that signature,” began Hendrik, 
after a long pause. “I remember the deed being drawn up as if 
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it were yesterday. Show me it for a moment, Tom. You have 
got it there, I suppose.” 

“No, I haven’t got it,” said Thomas. 

“Tn your desk, I mean, of course. You are awfully lazy. You 
have only got to reach across.” 

“It is in Amsterdam,” said Alers. 

“Nonsense! By-the-bye, you say you will get the money to- 
morrow. How are you going to manage that? You can’t get 
the signature changed.” 

“T can but give you one bit of advice, Henky,” said Alers, 
facing round menacingly. “Take it to heart. The less questions 
you ask me the better—for yourself. Go and settle your con- 
tract with those two fellows this evening, and pocket your profits 
to-morrow, and keep quiet.” 

“You might remain civil,” said Hendrik. “The matter surely 
concerns me sufficiently to warrant my demanding information.” 

“Tt does not,” replied Alers savagely. ‘You are content to 
pluck the fruits which others point out to you. You have no 
business to inquire how they were ripened so soon.” 

His manner disquieted Hendrik. “The validity of the docu- 
ment is all right, I suppose,” he said anxiously. “Just fancy, 
Alers, if there were some fresh difficulty to-morrow. I really 
dare not settle with my friends this evening, unless I understand 
more about the whole matter first. I shan’t go.” He crossed his 
arms. “I wish you would show me the Power of Attorney, and 
let me judge for myself.” 

“Have your way,” burst out Alers, in a passionate whisper. 
He went over to his desk and unlocked it. “There, take it,” he 
said, and threw across a small roll of stamped paper to his com- 
panion. 

Hendrik took the document and unfolded it slowly. He glanced 
hastily over it, and then up at Thomas, his eyes suddenly dilated, 
his cheeks blanched by alarm. 

Thomas stood staring fixedly down at him, his hands in his 
pockets, his lips puckered up as for a whistle of contempt. 

“ This is false,” gasped Hendrik hoarsely. And then Thomas’s 
whistle broke forth, long and low. 

“It isn’t the original deed which I gave you.” Hendrik went 
on hurriedly, “It’s—it’s an exact imitation. Only, the dates are 
changed.” 

Thomas stopped whistling. ‘You did not know,” he said, still 
in the same savage whisper, “ that these papers are only available 
for a limited time.” 

“T did. But you told me they could be prolonged.” 
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“This one has been prolonged,” said Thomas quietly. 

“But not in such a manner, Thomas. This—this is not a 
prolongation of the genuine document. This is a——” He 
hesitated. 

“ Well, a what?” asked Alers defiantly. 

“A forgery,” murmured Hendrik, between his clenched teeth. 

The word seemed to exasperate the young lawyer. 

“Liar and coward!” he cried aloud. Hendrik sprang to his 
feet. “Ah, make faces at me, if you choose. It is only I who am 
to bear the risk, and the chief profit is to be yours. You knew— 
all men know—that a notary’s deeds cannot obtain fresh validity 
without the consent of all parties. You knew—all men know— 
that the dates in such deeds are inserted in writing and cannot 
be changed. All this you knew, and yet you come here and speak 
smoothly of “not understanding” and of having used this same 
paper a dozen years ago. Liar and coward again! What a dis- 
covery it is for you to notice so suddenly that this deed is the old 
deed recopied with the necessary alteration of dates!” He, who 
ordinarily prided himself on the curb which he kept on his temper, 
was literally foaming at the mouth. 

“T did not know. I call God to witness ,” stammered Hendrik, 
thoroughly taken aback by this outburst of rage. “I believed you 
had hit on some lawful expedient. I wanted to believe it. And 
I thought you lawyers always could. I never would have deemed 
it possible for a moment, Alers, that you would do anything which 
would bring you within the grasp of the law.” Alers made a 
snatch at the document on hearing these words, but Lossell drew 
back his hand still more rapidly and clutched the paper tight. 

“You are afraid,” said Alers haughtily. “Of course I knew that 
all along. WasI not right just now in the names which I chose 
for you? Do not let us quarrel like two children, because one 
stops ‘ pretending.’ The unspoken understanding has been perfect 
between us. I detest explanations. Did I not advise you to 
avoid them? It was agreed from the first—tacitly—that I was to 
do the thing and you were to profit by it. We arranged as much 
on the night of Cornelia’s charade.” 

“It is you who are the liar,” cried Hendrik, angry in his turn. 
“T will prove to you immediately that I have been your innocent 
accomplice. I refuse to make use of this deed from the moment 
that I know of its existence. I at least will keep free from the 
grasp of the law.” 

Alers saw that the other was in earnest. “Don’t be a fool, 
Hendrik,” he said. “The thing’s done, and there was no other 
way of doing it. I really thought you knew that.” 
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“Tt is a felony,” said Hendrik. ‘“ How could you, a lawyer, 
commit so awful a crime?” 

“ How could you, a Right Worshipful, rob your idiot brother of 
his money? That, too, is a crime, if you come to bandy such 
irritating words.” 

“T do not rob Elias. I merely borrow his money, and restore 
it the day after, with interest.” 

“Nor do I defraud him. I only repeat his original declaration, 
and spare him the unmeaning formality of signing it over again.” 

“Tt won’t work,” said Hendrik, shaking his head. “Ican’t doit. 
I daren’t, if you like better. But it isn’t that. I won’t commit a 
crime. Do you hear me? I won’t commit a crime.” 

“T hear you,” said Thomas. “You needn’t scream, like a 
hysterical woman. Your distinctions between right and wrong 
are too subtle for me. But you will have to stretch your tender 
conscience a little in this case. For there’s two of usin one boat ; 
remember that. I am not going to be ruined, because of your 
studies in black and white, Mynheer Hendrik.” 

“You? Ruined?” cried Hendrik. 

“Yes. Do you think nobody may speculate or have debts 
except your worshipful self? Have you scruples of conscience 


against paying me my twenty-five per cent.? That little paper is 
not forged.” 

“T had forgotten,” said Hendrik. 

“Nothing could go farther to determine the state of your mind 
at this moment. Come, give me that paper, and stop playing the 
parson or the fool—it’s all one, you wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 


” 


“T must drive out to Elias at once,” said Hendrik, as if speak- 
ing to himself. ‘ What a mercy it is that I kept the carriage! I 
must take a notary and get witnesses. I had better ask Linx. 
And a genuine deed must be made out immediately, in which my 
name must replace yours. There is no time to be lost. We can 
keep it from Hubert for a couple of days. Lankater expects me 
at nine, but will wait. Itis the only escape left tous. I won’t 
use that—that counterfeit thing.” 

“ As you like,” said Thomas coolly. “Of course, your present 
plan is simpler, but you will have to make haste. I wish you had 
thought of it sooner, if it is practicable after all. That counterfeit 
thing was used last week, by-the-bye. Ah, true; you were not 
aware of that circumstance. Well, be off, if you must fetch Linx. 
Give me back that paper before you go.” 

“No” said Hendrik, his hand on the door-handle. He was ready 
for flight. ‘I shall lock up this little document, Alers. It is too 
dangerous in your hands, and it may always come in useful, should 
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you recommence your tricks. You are far more clever and more 
—peculiar than I thought, Thomas Alers.” 

The last words he called out as he was already running down- 
stairs. The lawyer dashed after him with a fierce imprecation. 
But Hendrik, half frightened, half triumphant, was too quick to 
be caught. He sprang into his brougham. 

“You will never see this little paper again until—until it is 
desirable you should,” he cried in French through the open window 
of the carriage to Thomas, who stood irresolute on the doorstep. 
“ And be careful, or I shall not give you your fifteen per cent.” 

The diminution was intentional. He was glad to be able to 
avenge himself on his brother-in-law for many taunts and insults. 
And why should he pay a percentage which Alers had obtained by 
such bare-faced villainy ? Why should he recompense him at all ? 

The lawyer stood out in the street, bareheaded, and watched the 
little carriage hurrying away. He struck his open hand against 
his mouth and swore another awful oath. 

“TI must have that paper back to-night,” he said. “Even ifI 
kill him to get it!” 











Washington Irving. 


“Nor strong as a lion, but delightful as a domestic animal,” wrote 
Moore of Washington Irving, after the latter had paid a pleasant 
visit to the poet’s cottage at Sloperton. 

This characterisation may be fairly extended to Washington 
Irving’s works. Not strong as a literary lion is Irving now: 
Geoffrey Crayon’s ‘Sketch-Book’ is seldom opened; the ‘ Tales 
of a Traveller’ have lost their charm for readers to whom it is 
but a summer’s holiday to visit in person the scenes described. 
The somewhat ponderous historical works for which Murray 
gave such noble sums are now only referred to; but the four 
volumes of letters and diaries showing Irving as “a domestic 
animal” will, despite the heavy handling and diffuseness of the 
editor, his nephew Pierre, always furnish delightful gleanings. 

Washington Irving was born in New York on April 3rd, 1783. 
His father was the son of Magnus Irving of Orkney, a descendant 
of the armour-bearer of Robert Bruce. While serving on board 
an armed packet-ship plying between Falmouth and New York, 
William Irving married a beautiful English girl named Sarah 
Sanders, and emigrated to America. The war with England 
seriously injured his prospects as a merchant, though they after- 
wards improved sufficiently to enable him to bestow on a large 
family what was then considered a liberal education. 

By his mother’s desire her eighth son, born shortly before the 
conclusion of peace with England, was named after the great 
Republican General. When the latter returned to New York as 
President of the United States, a young Scottish nursemaid 
followed him into a shop with her charge, a delicate child of six, 
crying, “Please, your honour, here’s a bairn was called after 
you!” and Washington laid his hand on the boy’s head and gave 
him his blessing. 

Another of Irving’s earliest historical recollections was the 
arrival of the news of Louis XVI.’s execution. A barber who came 
to dress his father’s peruke brought the tidings. 
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“ How well I recollect the little man,” said Irving, “as he stood before 
my father, wig in hand, all alive with excitement. ‘ Wasn’t it a shame,’ 
said he, dancing up and down—‘ wasn’t it a shame, Mr. Irving, to put him 
to death? Why not let him come to this country? Only think!—he 
might have come over here and set up a small grocery.’” 


In the summer of 1803 Irving joined a party of friends in an 
expedition to Montreal and Quebec, then a long and arduous 
journey, in the course of which he amassed material for those 
faithful and glowing pen-and-ink landscapes which rivalled 
Cooper’s novels in familiarising Europeans with American scenery. 
At Caughnawaga the travellers were received in state by a party 
of Indians, who paid Irving the compliment of “naming” him. 
The ceremony was embarrassing to its shy young hero, with a 
group of laughing girls looking on. One of the chiefs took him 
by the hand, led him into the centre of the circle of spectators, 
and began “a sort of Indian waltz,” turning him slowly round 
to a slow chant, with a chorus of “Ugh! ugh!” from the other 
natives. The name chosen was Vomonte— Good-to-Everybody ” 
—which Irving’s friends declared very appropriate. 

He was supposed to be consumptive, and in the following year 
his health occasioned so much anxiety that his four brothers com- 
bined to send him on « long European tour, telling him in a 
farewell letter that they should “share the world with him,” and 
that it was their greatest happiness to be able to afford him so 
much enjoyment. Italy, France, and England were visited on 
this occasion, and Irving had a romantic encounter with real 
pirates near Elba, and a glimpse of the English fleet led by Nelson 
on the Victory, in the Straits of Messina. 

It is amusing to find that the young American, with a last linger- 
ing of the Puritan prejudices of his childhood (which he had early 
outraged by secretly being confirmed in the Episcopal church, going 
to the theatre and learning to dance), thought the frantic applause 
of the opera-goers at Milan “a ridiculous affectation.” Music 
soon avenged herself, however, and obtained a hold on his affec- 
tions which was never relaxed. In his seventieth year he wrote 
of Alboni: “I think it is her rich, mellow, genial temper which 
pours forth in her voice like liquid amber ;” and advised an old 
friend who complained of failing health and spirits to “take a 
jaunt to New York, and hear Grisi and Mario through their 
principal characters. It would be a dip in the fountain of 
youth to him.” 

Irving was called to the Bar in 1806, and had “an informal 
retainer ” for the defence when Aaron Burr was tried for treason. 
But literature attracted him more than law. Salmagundi, a 
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humorous miscellany which he originated and regularly con- 
tributed to, made him already something of a celebrity; and 
he was meditating that ‘History of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, in which Scott saw a trace of Swift’s genius and 
used to read aloud to his wife and guests until, he said, “ our sides 
were absolutely sore with laughing.” 

Before the appearance of this foundation-stone of Irving’s fame, 
he lost, in three consecutive years, three persons who would most 
have rejoiced in his success—his father; “the tenderest and best 
of sisters, a woman of whom a brother might be proud;” and 
Matilda Hoffman, whom he had hoped to make his wife. The 
depth and fidelity of Irving’s love for this beautiful and gentle 
girl was unsuspected by even the most intimate friends of his 
later years, until after his death they discovered, with her minia- 
ture and a lock of fair hair, part of a manuscript written for a lady 


who asked why he had never married. Describing Miss Hoffman, 
he says— 





“The more I saw of her the more I had reason to admire her. Her 
mind seemed to unfold itself leaf by leaf, and every time to discover new 
sweetness. Nobody knew her so well as I, for she was generally timid 
and silent... Never did I meet with more intuitive rectitude of mind, 
more native delicacy, more exquisite propriety in word, thought, and action 
than in this young creature. Her brilliant little sister used to say that 


people began by admiring her, but ended by loving Matilda. For my part 
I idolised her.” 


He then gives a long account of his literary and legal studies, 
and his endeavours to attain such a position as would enable them 
to marry ; and adds— 


“In the midst of this struggle and anxiety she fell into a consumption. 
I cannot tell you what I suffered... I saw her fade rapidly away, 
beautiful, and more beautiful, and more angelic to the very last. I was 
often by her bedside, and when her mind wandered she would talk to me 
with a sweet, natural and affecting eloquence that was overpowering. I 
saw more of the beauty of her mind in that delirious state than I ever 
had before ... I was by her when she died, and was the last she ever 
looked upon . . . she was but seventeen.” 


He took her Bible and prayer-book away with him, sleeping 
with them under his pillow, and in all his subsequent travels they 
were his inseparable companions. Not until thirty years after her 
death did anyone venture to speak of her to him. He was visiting 
her father, and one of her nieces, taking some music from a drawer, 
brought with it a piece of embroidery. ‘ Washington,” said Mr. 
Hoffman, “this was poor Matilda’s work.” “The effect was 
electric.” He had been talking gaily the moment before, but 
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became quite silent and soon left the house. It was to Matilda 
that he alluded when he wrote in ‘ Bracebridge Hall:’ “I have 
loved as I never again shall love in this world—I have been loved 
as I never again shall be loved;” and in a note-book: “She died 
in the beauty of her youth, and in my memory she will ever be 
young and beautiful.” 

The storm of mingled praise, indignation, amusement, and 
wrath, with which the ‘History of New York’ was received, 
though it convinced Irving that he had discovered his true voca- 
tion, did not induce him to rely on literature alone as a profession. 
Two of his brothers, seeing his desire to combine with it some 
less precarious calling, made him a sort of sleeping partner in an 
export business carried on by them in London and New York, 
generously stating that they should make no claim on his time, 
but intended “to provide for his subsistence, and leave him at 
liberty to cultivate his talents.” He soon took advantage of this 
arrangement to renew his travels through his native country, 
collecting material for many future essays, and making friends 
wherever he carried his handsome face and pleasant manners— 
even amongst those very descendants of old Dutch families who 
had vowed direst vengeance against the daring young satirist of 
their venerated ancestors. 

One lady with whom he became an especial favourite was the 
“‘ Blue-eyed Lassie” of whom Burns wrote, in some verses only to 
be found in a privately printed memoir of her :— 


“Gang she east or gang she west, 
*T wixt Nith and Tweed all over, 
While men have eyes or ears or taste, 
She'll always find a lover.” 


Mrs. Renwick had travelled much further than her poet's 
imagination carried her, when she planted a slip of ivy from 
Melrose in Irving’s garden ; but che was as celebrated for mental 
and personal fascination in New York as she had been in 
Annandale. | 

Literary work of many kinds (reviewing alone came amiss to 
Irving, for, says his nephew, “ he wished to be just and could not 
bear to be severe”) was suspended during a brief interlude of 
soldiering when, in 1814, the British troops entered Washington. 
He shared the volunteering enthusiasm which caused “clergymen 
with their parishioners, and teachers with their young pupils, to 
turn out for a day’s duty,”—and was made colonel, and aide-de- 
camp to Governor Tompkins. This greatly astonished some of 
his friends; when he paid an official visit to Chauncey, then in 
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command of the American fleet, the latter exclaimed, “You here ? 
I should as soon have thought of seeing my wife!” 

The first sight which met Irving’s eyes when, in the following 
year, he landed for the second time on English shores, was the 
mail-coach which dashed into Liverpool, decked with laurel and 
bearing the news of the victory of Waterloo. Irving’s sympathies 
were with Napoleon. “In spite of all his misdeeds he is a noble 
fellow, and I am confident will eclipse in the eyes of posterity all 
the crowned wiseacres that have crushed him by their over- 
whelming confederacy.” 

Irving’s introduction to Beattie’s ‘ Life of Campbell’ gives some 

"recollections belonging to this period. He visited the poet’s wife,* 
“a most engaging woman,” and expressed regret that Campbell 
attempted nothing “on a grand scale.” “It is unfortunate for 
him,” she replied, “ that he lives in the age of Scott and Byron.” 
Irving asked why? “Oh, they write so much and so rapidly. 
Now Campbell writes slowly, and it takes him some time to get 
under way, and just as he has fairly begun out comes one of their 
poems that sets the world agog and quite daunts him, so that he 
throws by the pen in despair.” 


“TI repeated the conversation to Scott some time after,” adds Irving. 
“* Pooh!’ said he good-humouredly. ‘How can Campbell mistake the 
matter so much? Poetry goes by quality, not by bulk. My poems are 
mere cairngorms, and may pass well in the market so long as they are the 
fashion. But they are Scotch pebbles after all. Now Campbell’s are 
real diamonds, and diamonds of the first water.’ ” 


Irving was a discriminating admirer of Kean, who he said had 
“completely bothered the multitude,” and was praised without 
being understood. “I have seen him guilty of the grossest and 
coarsest pieces of false acting, and most ‘tyrannically clapped’ 
withal ; while some of his most exquisite touches passed unnoticed.” 
At Miss O’Neil’s feet he fell down and worshipped ; but, with the 
imaginative fastidiousness characteristic of him, he refused to be 
introduced to her, lest the woman should in any way fall short of 
the charm of the actress. 

Irving’s beloved brother Peter, and his sister Mrs. Van Wart 
and her family, who had settled in Liverpool, were strong ties to 
England ; and as the death of his mother broke the most powerful 
one with America, it was many years before he returned to his 
native country. He also began to have as many friends in the 
old country as the new. He dined with John Murray, whom he 


* Matilda Sinclair, Campbell’s cousin. See “The Bard of Hope,” 
TrempLe Bar, September, 1890. 
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calls “very merry and loquacious,” meeting, amongst others, 
“ D’Israeli, a pleasant cheerful old fellow, evidently tickled at the 
circulation his works have had in America, though, like most 
authors just now, he groans at not being able to participate in the 
profits.” 

Edinburgh was visited in 1817, and the most exacting Scot 
must be satisfied with Irving’s tribute to its beauty: “It 
seemed as if the rock and Castle assumed a new aspect every time 
I looked at them; and Arthur’s Seat was perfect witchcraft. I 
rambled about the bridges and on Calton Height yesterday in 
perfect intoxication of the mind.” Jeffrey welcomed Irving 
cordially to his “ castle,” where he met the wife of Sir Humphry 
Davy— 

“Formerly Miss Apreece, and a belle esprit . . . she was in excellent 
spirits and talked like an angel. When we collected in the drawing-room 
she held forth for an hour. The company drew round and listened in 
mute pleasure. Even Jeffrey kept his colloquial powers in check to give 


her full chance. She reminded me of the Minster Bird, with all the birds 
of the forest perched on the surrounding branches in listening attitudes.” 


A visit to Abbotsford followed, and Irving found Scott “ golden- 
hearted, full of the joyousness of youth, with an imagination 
continually furnishing pictures, and a charming simplicity of 
manner. Everything that comes within his influence seems to 
catch a beam of the sunshine that plays round his heart.” The 
good impression was reciprocal, for Scott wrote of Irving as “one 
of the best and pleasantest acquaintances I have made this many 
a day.” 

For years Irving had been chafing under the increasing 
anxieties and annoyances of the Liverpool business—anxieties 
for which he. was constitutionally unfitted, and with which his 
brothers had never intended that he should make any personal 
acquaintance. These troubles culminated in bankruptcy in 1818 
—a torturing ordeal to his proud and sensitive nature, but which 
he accepted as the only means of escape from a “murky cloud, 
before it completely withers and blights me. It is a dismal thing 
to look round on the wrecks of such a family connection. This is 
what, in spite of every exertion, will sometimes steep my soul in 
bitterness.” As a forced distraction for his mind he began to 
study German night and day; and conned over the verbs while 
nervously walking up and down the room in which he waited for 
examination before the commissioners. 

At this time Irving was under a contract witha Philadelphia 
bookseller named Thomas, to supply him with new publications, 
receiving in return a thousand dollars a year. But Irving 
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voluntarily cancelled the agreement, finding it less advantageous 
to Thomas than had been expected. 

The brothers having received their discharge, Irving went to 
London and “cast himself on the world,” determined to seek 
support from his pen. His first days there were embittered by 
having to part from his friend Washington Allston, “a man,” he 
said, “I would have liked to have always at my side to go through 
life with—his nature was so refined, so intellectual, so genial, so 
pure.” Allston’s return to America was an equal surprise and pain 
to Irving ; but happily another artist, whom England and America 
seem to have almost an equal right to claim as a native, took his 
place. This was Leslie, whom Irving had known as a boy in 
Philadelphia, and who wrote to him in later years :— 


“You came to London just when I was losing Allston, and stood in 
need of an intimate friend with similar tastes to my own. I not only owe 
to you some of the happiest hours of my life, but a new range of 


observation in my art, and a perception of qualities which painters do not 
always imbibe from each other.” 


Early in the following year Irving declined a political appoint- 
ment in Washington, and sent home the first number of the 
‘Sketch Book,’ characterising it as— 


“a literary experiment, in the course of which I only care to be kept in 
bread and cheese . . . should my writings not acquire critical applause 
I am content to throw up my pen and take to any commonplace employ- 
ment. But if they should succeed, it would repay me for a world of care 


and privation to be placed among the established authors of my country 
and win the affections of my countrymen.” 


It is scarcely necessary now to say that the success of the 
‘Sketch Book’ in America was immediate and brilliant. And 
not less so when, through the good offices of Scott, Murray, “ the 
Prince of Booksellers,’ as Irving called him in a grateful 
preface, introduced it to the English public.* It was an “open 
sesame ” to literary and fashionable circles, and Irving’s letters 
home are filled with sketches of celebrities, which, judging from 
the frequent use of the tantalizing asterisk, have been robbed 
of much of their point by a too prudent editor. It is pleasant 
to see that, speaking of his new acquaintances as a whole, he 
finds “one thing invariably—the greater the merit, the less the 
pretension. There is no being so modest, natural, unaffected, 
and unassuming as a first-rate genius.” 

During a short visit to Paris, when Moore was there awaiting 
the settlement of his Bermuda troubles, Irving became intimate 


* Byron said he “ knew it by heart.” 
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with “the charming joyous Irish Anacreon,” and attended a 
dance in his apartments to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
his wedding. “ Very gay,” writes Moore, in his Diary; “ not less 
so for the floor giving way in sundry places. ... Irving’s 
humour broke out as the floor broke in, and he was much more 
himself than I have ever seen him.” 

Luttrell often formed a third in their Parisian rambles. On 
one occasion, Moore spoke of the uncertain fate of a female 
aeronaut, who had mounted out of sight in her airy car, and 
been heard of no more. ‘“ Handed out by Enoch and Elijah ?” 
suggested Luttrell. 

In 1822 ‘Bracebridge Hall’ appeared in America. Colburn, 
introduced by Campbell, offered a thousand guineas for the 
English edition; but Irving refused to leave Murray, and it 
was published on the same terms by him. After this success 
Irving indulged in a prolonged continental tour, during which 
he had the pleasure of meeting with his ‘Sketch Book’ in both 
French and German versions. 

The most interesting person he saw at Vienna was, he said, the 
Duc de Reichstadt : 


“Son of poor Boney ... A very fine lad, full of life and spirit, of 
most engaging manners and universally popular. He has something of 
Bonaparte in the shape of his head and the lower part of his countenance. 
His eyes are like his mother’s. At the theatre he enjoyed the play with 
boyish delight, laughing out loud, and continually turning to speak to his 
more phlegmatic uncles, the other young princes.” 


In Dresden, Irving at once became a favourite, both at Court 
and in general society. His note-book glitters with the names 
of kings and queens, and he tells his sister that the mixture of 
“buckram ceremonies” and homeliness at Court amuses him 
extremely :— 


“There is one dance called ‘ The Grandfather,’ something in the style 
of ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ of which the royal family are extremely fond. 
In this I have seen courtiers of all ages capering up and down to the 
infinite amusement of the populace, who are admitted as spectators, and I 
have been obliged to romp about with one of the princesses as if she were 
a boarding-school girl.” 


Irving won the heart of Prince Antoine—“ a brisk, lively, little 
old gentleman, very religious, but withal as great a hunter as 
Nimrod and as fond of dancing as King David”—by his skill in 
“French quadrilles.” And the old Queen ordered a special 
chasse in his honour. His greatest friend in Dresden was 
Mrs. Foster, a daughter of Lord Carhampton, and in after 
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years one of her children drew the following graceful picture 
of Irving :— 


“ He was thoroughly a gentleman, not merely in manners and look, but 
to the innermost fibres of his heart. Sweet-tempered, gentle, fastidious, 
sensitive, gifted with the warmest affections—the most delightful and 
interesting companion, gay and full of humour in spite of occasional fits 
of melancholy; with a gift of conversation that flowed like a bright river 
in sunshine, bright, easy, and abundant.” 


There is no doubt that the “ fits of melancholy ” were caused 
by his abiding sorrow for the death of Miss Hoffman. When 
he heard of his friend Brevoort’s approaching marriage, his letter 
of congratulation almost bitterly contrasted their lots, and only 
a year or two before his death he said to his favourite niece, with 
a sort of pathetic playfulness, “‘ You know I was never intended 
for a bachelor.” 

Irving spent one birthday in Dresden, and the Fosters 
surprised him by producing a series of beautiful tableaux from 
his works at a party they gave in his honour. “For eight 
months their house has been a home to me,” he wrote; “and 
they are more like relatives than friends.” 

On his return to Paris, with the intention of resuming steady 
literary work, he had a nervous seizure to which he was occasion- 
ally subject :— 


“ A kind of horror, particularly when I wake in the morning—a dread 
of future evil—of failure in literary attempts, which I cannot drive off by 
any effort of reason.” But he adds: “If I can only keep the public in 
good humour until I have thrown off two or three more little things, I 
shall be able to secure bread and cheese, and perhaps a seat in the pit into 
the bargain.” 


These luxuries were to be provided for his brother Peter as 
well. He had a present share in the profits of Irving’s books, 
and was always associated with his future plans. While in 
Paris, Irving assisted Howard Payne with his plays, and 
completed the ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ which he took to Murray 
in 1824, receiving fifteen hundred guineas for the work. London 
literary circles made much of him. William Spencer invited him 
to share his rooms in Mount Street, and he was much with 
Rogers, who, he says :— 


“ At a téte-d-téte dinner served up his friends as he served up his fish, 
with a squeeze of lemon over each. It was very piquant, but it set my 
teeth on edge.” * 





* They met again in Paris in 1843, when Rogers amused Irving with an 
account of “little Queen Victoria’s nautical vagaries. Lord Aberdeen has 
to attend her, much against his will. You know he is one of the gravest 
VOL, XCVI. 
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In 1826 Irving went to Spain, busy with a projected translation 
of Navarrete’s ‘Voyages of Columbus,’ an idea abandoned in 
favour of a ‘Life’ of the great discoverer, and a work on the 
‘Conquest of Granada.’ While in Madrid, one of his most 
welcome visitors was Longfellow, then an extremely handsome 
youth of twenty, fresh from college, with an enthusiasm for art 
and literature, a joyous temperament, and a charming manner. 
Writing to his father, Longfellow says :— 


“Mr. Rich’s family circle is very agreeable, and Washington Irving 
always makes one there in the evening. This is altogether delightful, for 
he is one of those men who put you at ease with them ina moment. He 
makes no ceremony whatever with one, and of course is a very fine man 
in society, all mirth and good-humour. He has a most beautiful counte- 
nance, and a very intellectual one, but he has some halting and hesituting 
im his conversation, and says very pleasant, agreeable things in a husky, 
weak, peculiar voice. He has a dark complexion, dark hair, whiskers 
already a little grey. This is a very offhand portrait of so illustrious a 
man.” * 


Many years later Longfellow drew from memory a minuter 
sketch :— 


“T had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Irving in Spain, and found the 
author, whom I had loved, repeated in the man. The same playful 
humour, the same touches of sentiment, the same poetic atmosphere; and 
what I admired still more, the entire absence of all literary jealousy, of all 
that mean avarice of fame which counts what is given to another as so 
much taken from one’s self... Passing his house at the early hour of six 
one summer morning, I saw his study window already wide open. On my 
mentioning it to him afterwards he said, ‘ Yes, I am always at my work as 
early as six.’ Since then I have often remembered that sunny morning 
and that open window, se suggestive of his sunny temperament and his 
open heart, and equally so of his patient and persistent toil.” ¢ 

The ‘Columbus’ Murray hailed as “ beautiful—beautifal !” 
giving his opinion the very welcome endorsement of an agreement 
for three thousand guineas. The pressure of work being relaxed 
for a time, Irving was persuaded to enter more freely into 
Madrid society, but describes himself in some interesting letters 
to Prince Dolgorouki as :— 

“A silent and somewhat lonely person in these crowds; instead of 


making new acquaintances, apt to lose those I have already made, as the 
shyness which arises from diffidence is always prone to be misunderstood. 





and most laconic men in the world. The Queen one day undertook to 
reconcile him to his fate. ‘I believe, my lord,’ said she, graciously, ‘ you 
are not often sea-sick?’ ‘Always, madam,’ was the grave reply. ‘But,’ 
still more graciously, ‘not very sea-sick?’ ‘ Very, madam,’ with pro- 
founder gravity.” 

* ‘Life of Longfellow,’ 1886; vol. i. p. 108. t Ibid., vol. i. p. 118. 
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I miss you sadly here, where you were wont to cheer my solitude, 
sometimes with a bon-mot and sometimes with a bon-bon.” 


“ Honest Wilkie” made a third in this friendship :— 


“T would not give an hour’s conversation with Wilkie about paintings, 
in his earnest but precise and logical manner, for all the enthusiastic and 
rapturous declamations of the common run of amateurs and artists. They 
fill one’s mind merely with flowers, but honest Wilkie sows in the true 
seeds of knowledge.” 





Throughout the two years then spent by Irving in Spain, his 
letters furnish exquisitely-finished pictures of the scenery and its 
associations. His cottage near Seville (in which, as was often the 
case during his travels, he nursed an invalid friend while carrying 
on severe literary work) had a little garden of orange and citron 
trees, and a porch overhung with vines and jessamine, where he 
would sit far into the balmy summer nights, watching the purity 
and splendour of the starlight, and listening to the deep chimes 
of the rich cathedral bells, sounding magnificent across the wide 
Tablada. Irving was a voluminous correspondent, yet he admitted 
that he found letter-writing a tax; adding, with a touch not 
unworthy of Lamb: “I sometimes think one of the great 
blessings we shall enjoy in heaven will be to receive letters by 
every post, and never be obliged to reply to them.” 

In the dawn of his fame Irving was sometimes accused of being 
a bad American, partly because of the strong hold the history and 
associations of the old world exercised on his imagination. But 
before leaving Spain he refused a proposal from Murray to edit 

a literary magazine for a thousand a year, on the ground that he 
would not bind himself to any occupation, however lucrative, 
which would compel him to live out of America; and also an offer 
of a hundred guineas an article for contributions to the Quarterly, 
“because the review has been so hostile to our country that I 
cannot think of writing a line for it.” 

Remembering that the prospect of “bread and cheese,” not 
only for himself, but for his brother Peter, “the other half of 
myself,” as he called him, was still problematical—for some of 
Irving’s investments had been very unfortunate—and that he had 
an intense appreciation of refinement and elegance in daily life, 
this seems sufficiently patriotic conduct. 

In the spring of 1829 Irving left Seville with Prince 
Dolgorouki for a ride to Granada, where they were allowed to 
occupy the Governor’s quarters in the Alhambra. 





“T breakfast in the Saloon of the Ambassadors,” he writes, “or among 
the flowers and fountains in the Court of the Lions, and when not 
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occupied with my pen, lounge with my book about these oriental apart- 
ments... I seem spellbound in some fairy palace ... One window of 
my bedroom looks into the little garden of Lindaraxa, a kind of patio, full 
of flowers, with a fountain in the centre; another looks down on the deep 
valley of the Darro, which murmurs far below, and in front of the window, 
on the breast of a mountain covered with groves and gardens, extends the 
old Moorish palace of the Generalife. I have nothing but the sound of 
water, the humming of bees, and the singing of nightingales, to interrupt 
the profound silence of my abode; and stroll about midnight into the 
galleries overlooking the garden and the landscape, which are now 
delicious from the brightness of the moon.” 


From “the serenity and sweetness of this seductive Castle 
of Indolence,” Irving was startled by tidings of change in the 
American ministry, and his own appointment as Secretary of 
Legation to London, where he arrived in October, receiving a 
hearty welcome from all his old friends, and many new ones 
gained by his writings. The Royal Society of Literature gave 
him one of their annual gold medals* (Hallam had the other) and 
Oxford made him LL.D. The students, of course, did not lose 
so admirable an opportunity for shouting, and he was greeted 
with affectionate yells of “ Diedrich Knickerbocker,” ‘ Ichabod 
Crane,” “ Rip van Winkle,” “ Columbus,” etc. 

Irving was much amused at the “rollicking” good humour 
with which William IV. began his reign; and he once tried to 
give a lesson in dignity to the Duke of Sussex. He had to 
accompany an eccentric friend of meagre and limping figure, who 
persisted in wearing an extraordinary nondescript garb instead of 
the prescribed court dress, to St. James’s. The ushers demurred, 
the foreign ministers smiled. The Duke of Sussex stopped Irving 
as he passed, and whispered, moving his thumb jerkingly up and 
down, “ Who's your friend Hokey-Pokey?” “That, sir,” replied 
Irving emphatically, “is John Randolph, United States Minister 
at Russia, and one of the most distinguished orators of America.” 
It was all in vain! Some time afterwards Irving was dining 
with the Duke, whose first laughing inquiry was, ‘ And how is 
our friend Hokey-Pokey ?” 

On the arrival of Van Buren as American Minister in London, 
Irving, who had been acting as chargé, and finding Palmerston, 
as the King said he would, “a very pleasant man to work with,” 
retired from the Legation and took a country holiday among his 
friends. Before leaving town he had a last evening with Scott, 
which gave him a sad impression of failing power, both mental 

* After Irving’s return to America this relic was stolen from a safe in 


his brother's office; but the thief, who evidently had literary sympathies, 
restored it by opening the house door and throwing it into the hall! 
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and bodily. The meeting was distressing to Irving, who ranked 
Scott next to Shakespere, and had a warm personal affection 
for him. 

Colonel Aspinwall, Irving’s financial negociator, having disposed 
of the ‘ Tales of the Alhambra’ to Colburn and Bentley for 1,000 
guineas, the author started on his long desired return to America. 
For once, the event so eagerly hoped for surpassed anticipation :— 

“Tam absolutely overwhelmed with the welcomes of my friends... . 
and continually in the midst of old associates who, thank God, have borne 


the wear and tear of seventeen years surprisingly .... I have been ina 


tumult of enjoyment ever since my arrival, as happy as mortal being 
can be.” 


The pleasures he enjoyed “with the renovated feelings of a 
schoolboy,” were private friendship and extended travel in his 
native country. He wished to penetrate beyond civilization, and 
to see what remained of America’s original inhabitants in their 
own wild territory. He camped out, hunted buffalo, and saw 
Black Hawk and other redoubtable chiefs, thus accumulating 
materials for his ‘ Tour on the Prairies.’ 

After this Irving entered on the fascinating occupation of 
planning a home after his own heart. Having bought ten acres 
of land adjoining one of his nephew’s farms, “ capable of being made 
a little paradise,” he sent for an architect, to enlarge a small stone 
cottage into “a nookery in the Dutch style, quaint but unpre- 
tending.” His chief desire was to provide his brother Ebenezer, 
“the Bramin,” with “a retreat for himself and his girls, where 
they can ruralize during the pleasant part of the year. The 
little man has a great love for the country.” Of course, “like 
all meddlings with stone and mortar, the plan extended as I built, 
until it has ended in a complete though moderate family 
residence.” 


To Peter Irving, who was at last contemplating a return to 
America, he wrote :— 


“T trust by the time of your arrival to have a delightful little nest for 
you on the banks of the Hudson, fitted to defy both hot weather and cold. 
There is a lovely prospect from the windows, and a sweet green bank in 
front shaded by locust-trees, up which the summer breeze creeps delight- 


fully.” 

He found the process of nest-building a little more difficult 
than he expected, and wrote: “ For such a small edifice it has a 
prodigious swallow, and reminds me of those little fairy change- 
lings called Killcrops, which eat and eat and are never the fatter.” 
But the Killcrop repaid Irving for “all his trouble and expense ” 
when it became Sunnyside, the beloved centre of home life to 
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three generations of his family. A letter to his niece Sarah, after 
telling her that “the goose war is happily terminated, and my 
feathered navy ploughs the Tappan sea in triumph,” adds :— 


“Tam happy to inform you that among the many blessings brought to 
the cottage by the good Mr. Lawrence is a pig of first-rate stock and 
lineage. It has been duly put in possession of the palace in rear of the 
barn, where it is shown to every visitor with as much pride as if it was 
the youngest child of a family. As it is of the fair sex, and, in the 
opinion of the best judges, a pig of peerless beauty, I have named it 
Fanny ; I know it is a name which with Kate and you has a romantic 
charm, and about the cottage everything must be romance.” 


This was in honour of Fanny Kemble, who had been turning 
the heads of all New York, Irving and his nieces included.* 

Sunnyside received many remarkable visitors, prominent among 
whom was Louis Napoleon. Irving enjoyed his visit, though 
chiefly impressed by the extreme quiet of his manner, and little 
suspecting that he saw in him the successor of Louis Philippe, 
whose position at that time seemed fairly secure. 

In the course of 1838 Irving lost two brothers, and the death 
of Peter especially overwhelmed him with affliction. 


“The rest of the family were married, and had families of their own to 
divide their sympathies, but we stood in the original, unimpaired relation, 
and grew more and more together. Now that he is gone I feel how 
all-important he was to me.... Since our dear mother’s death I have 
had no one who could so patiently and tenderly bear with all my faults 
and foibles, throwing over every error the mantle of affection.... I 
have been so accustomed to talk over every plan with him and, as it were, 
to think aloud in his presence, that I cannot take up a paper, open a book, 
or recall a past vein of thought without having him instantly before me 
and feeling completely overcome.” 


In the same year occurred what has been described as “ one of 
the most beautiful episodes in the history of literature ”—Irving’s 
unhesitating renunciation of his already partly-written ‘ Conquest 
of Mexico,’ when he heard that Prescott would undertake the 
work if it did not bring them into collision. Prescott accepted 
the sacrifice with compunction and acknowledged it handsomely, 
but he never knew how much it cost Irving. Many years later 
he wrote to his nephew and biographer :— 


“The subject had delighted my imagination ever since I was a boy... . 
When I gave it up to him I in a manner gave up my bread, for I depended 








* One of the compliments of which Irving was most proud, he received 
from her illustrious aunt, Mrs. Siddons. In his first London season as a 
lion, he was led up to her and introduced. “She looked at him for a 
moment and then, in her clear and deep-toned voice, said slowly, ‘ You 
have made me weep.” 
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upon it to recruit my waning finances, and had no other subject at hand. 
I was dismounted from my cheval de bataille, and have never been com- 
pletely mounted since.... Iam not sorry. Mr. Prescott has justified 
my opinion that he would produce a work more thoroughly worthy of tke 
theme, and I wish him the full enjoyment of his laurels.” 


When beginning his ‘ Life of Washington,’ and daily growing 
fonder of his “dear little cottage,” Irving was astonished to hear 
that he had been appointed Minister to Spain. His first feeling 
was dismay. “It is hard—very hard—yet I must try to bear it.” 
Then, struck with some absurdity in this mode of receiving such 
an honour, he added with a humorous glance at his nephew— 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

He installed one of his brothers at Sunnyside, ordering him to 
“seek no other berth so long as he lived,” but to beat him in 
farming and gardening; and promising to continue his literary 
work at Madrid, so as to return with “money in both pockets,” 
and be able to “ burn the candle at both ends and put up as many 
weather-cocks as I please.” 

Just before Irving’s departure from America he had the gratifi- 
cation of joining in the national welcome to Dickens, with whom 
he had exchanged cordial letters.** The second time Dickens 
visited those shores he thus recalled their last meeting :— 


“ Your reference to my dear friend Washington Irving renews the vivid 
impressions re-awakened in my mind at Baltimore. I saw his fine face 
for the last time in that city. He came there from New York to pass a 
day or two with me, and they were made among the most memorable of 
my life by his delightful fancy and genial humour. Some unknown 
admirer of his books and mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mint- 
julep wreathed with flowers. We sat, one on either side of it, with great 
solemnity (it filled a respectably-sized round table), but the solemnity was 
of short duration. It was quite an enchanted julep, and carried us 
among innumerable places and people that we both knew. The julep 
held out far into the night, and my memory never saw him afterwards 
otherwise than as bending over it, with his straw, with an attempted air 





* The latest of these, included in Irving’s ‘ Life,’ gives, as Dickens says, 
a half-sad, half-ludicrous picture of Rogers. “You know that for a year 
or so before his death he wandered. ... He had Mrs. Procter and Mrs. 
Carlyle to breakfast one morning—only those two. Both excessively 
talkative, very quick and clever, and bent on entertaining him. When 
Mrs. Carlyle had flashed and shone before him for about three-quarters of 
an hour on one subject, he turned to Mrs. Procter, and pointing to the 
brilliant discourser with his poor old finger, said (indignantly), ‘Who is 
she?’ On this Mrs. Procter, cutting in, delivered—it is her own story— 
a neat oration on the life and writings of Carlyle, in her happiest and 
airiest manner, All of which he heard, staring in the dreariest silence. 
And then said (indignantly as before), ‘And who are you ?’” 
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of gravity (after some anecdote involving some wonderfully droll and 
delicate observation of character), and then, as his eye caught mine, 
melting into that captivating laugh of his, which was the brightest and 
best I have ever heard.” 


Staying a little while in London in 1842, en route to Madrid, 
Irving was presented at a levée. 


“The young Queen,” he wrote to his sister, “is ]ow in stature, but well 
formed and rounded. Her countenance is agreeable and intelligent; her 
eyes are light blue, with light eyelashes; her mouth generally a little 
parted, so that you see her teeth. She acquits herself in her receptions 
with great grace and dignity. Prince Albert stood beside her—a tall, 
elegantly-formed young man, with a handsome prepossessing countenance. 
He is frank, manly, accomplished, and fond of his little wife, who is 
strongly attached to him. It is rare to see such a union of pure affection 
on a throne.” 


Afterwards, at one of the Queen’s Fancy Balls, Prince Albert 
(looking, as Edward III., “like a prince in a fairy-tale”) singled 
Irving out for pleasant conversation. 

At Neuilly Irving was informally introduced to the household 
of the citizen king, and was struck by the ageing effect cares of 
State had wrought on him, and the pale anxiety in the Queen and 
Madame Adelaide, who were always trembling for the lives of the 
King and Princes.* 

They were somewhat troublous times in Spain when Irving 
took up his official residence there, and he felt curious to see 
Espartero the Regent, “ one of the most remarkable men of the 
age.” He was received in state in a splendid palace called 
Buenavista, which had belonged to the Prince of the Peace. 
Espartero he found a fine, manly, soldier-like fellow, with a 
resolute face and beaming black eyes, dressed in uniform, with 
many orders. After a cordial reception Irving and his suite pro- 
ceeded to the royal palace, and were ushered through vast and 
lofty suites of deserted rooms, the shutters closed to exclude the 
heat and the doors still bearing traces of the fusillade of a year 
before, when an attempt was’ made by the party of the Queen- 
Mother (Christina) to carry off the young Queen. At last they 
paused in a large salon, with vaulted ceiling incrusted with florid 
porcelain, and hung with silken tapestry, but in the same dim 
twilight. At the end was an interminable vista of other rooms in 
which, at a distance, appeared a group of figures clad in black. They 
glided forward with slow and noiseless steps—the young Isabella, 


* Forebodings justified only a few days later, though not in the way 
most dreaded, by the violent death of the promising and popular Duc 
d’Orleans. 
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her governess, widow of General Mina, and Arguelles, all in deep 
mourning for the Duc d’ Orleans. 


“The little queen advanced within the salon, and then paused. Count 
Almodovar introduced me in my official capacity, and she received me 
with a grave and quiet welcome, uttered in a very low voice. She has a 
somewhat fair complexion, quite pale, with light grey eyes, and a grave but 
graceful demeanour. She is nearly twelve years old, and tall for her age. 
I could not but regard her with grave interest, knowing what important 
concerns depend on the life of this fragile being, and to what a stormy 
and precarious career she may be destined.” 


Thenceforward each of Irving’s letters tempts to quotation, so 
picturesque and vivid are his descriptions of the ceremonial life of 
Spain, and the wealth of colour and perfume in and around “ old 
Madrid.” The picture-galleries, his first hurried visit to which 
he compares to “ a peep intoa gold mine ;” the magnificent military 
parades, in which the glittering Regent on his silken grey charger 
looked like a champion knight of romance—especially when, as 
he rode slowly down the Prado, between the columns of troops, a 
solitary raven came sailing over his head and flitted heavily out of 
sight; the brilliant opera nights, where Spanish beauty was 
resplendent—all combined with his own popularity and impor- 
tance to flatter a lively imagination. But his heart was at 
Sunnyside, gardening with his young nieces, or directing how 
his dear brother Peter’s grave was to be planted with shrubs and 
wreathed with honeysuckle. 

Eight months after the ominous appearance of the raven 
hovering over the Regent’s head, Madrid was in a state of siege. 
Two insurgent armies were marching on it, the streets were lined 
with Government troops, and martial law was proclaimed. From 
his own house Irving could hear the firing beyond the city gates, 
and at night see the flash of the guns. The chief result of the 
outbreak was the expulsion of Espartero, in whose good faith, 
however, Irving continued to believe. As a companion picture to 
the first reception of the American Minister by Isabella, we may 
dwell for a moment on a court held by her in 1843, when the 
palace swarmed like a bee-hive with nobles in gay uniforms and 
jewelled dresses, the Hall of the Ambassadors was hung with 
crimson velvet and lit with crystal chandeliers, and the Queen and 
Infanta Luisa* wore dresses of gold brocade, trains of deep green 
velvet, and a profusion of diamonds. Irving thought Isabella 
much improved, and marvelled at her self-possession when 
generals, who had been in rebellion three weeks before, knelt to 
kiss her hand. 


* Now Duchesse de Montpensier. 
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But though Irving admired the Queen, he was more impressed 
by the lovely face and winning manners of the little Infanta, 
inherited from her too charming mother, then in Parisian exile. 
“She promises,” he writes, “to be absolutely fascinating.” Near 
the princesses stood another youthful personage destined to 
incidental historical importance—the Duke of Cadiz, “in hussar’s 
uniform, and a much better-looking stripling than I had been led 
to suppose him.”* 

On his sixty-second birthday, Irving wrote: 

“I recollect the time when I did not wish to live to such an age, 
thinking it must be attended with infirmity, apathy, peevishness, and all 
the ills which conspire to render age unlovely. Yet it finds me in fine 
health, in full enjoyment of all my faculties, and in such buxom activity 
that on my return home from the Prado I caught myself bounding up 
three stairs at a time, to the astonishment of the porter, and checked 
myself, reflecting that it was not the pace for a minister, and a man of my 
years... Though the mind’s stock of recollections may sometimes be 
of a melancholy nature, yet it is a ‘ sweet-souled melancholy’... Thank 
God, the same plastic feeling which used to deck the future with hues of 
fairyland, throws a soft colouring on the past, until the very roughest 


places, through which I struggled with many a heartache, lose all asperity 
in the distance.” 


But the longing for home and family grew stronger. As, night 
after night, Irving watched the groups of pretty children attended 
by parents and nurses, dancing by moonlight round the fountains 
in the avenues, to the music of their nursery songs, he wished 
intensely for some of his own nieces and grand-nieces, to “ take 
part in the fairy ring.” He sent in his resignation that same 
spring, and in the following year took leave of Queen Isabella, 
who assured him that “his distinguished personal merits had 
gained in her heart the appreciation he merited by more than one 
title.” The expression was ministerial, of course. But no doubt 
the Queen of sixteen years, with her southern precocity, height- 
ened by her already violently chequered life, had detected the 
more than official interest Irving felt in her.t 

The autumn of 1846 found him again at “ darling little Sunny- 
side,” enlarging it to admit of the enlarged hospitalities of the 
thirteen peaceful years he was to spend there. His alterations 
subjected him to some good-humoured banter. One of his life- 
long friends, Gouverneur Kemble, asked him the meaning of the 
“ Pagoda” he had noticed when passing up the river. 

* Don Francesco d’Assisi, the Queen’s cousin, whom she married, 
thanks to Louis Philippe, in 1846. 

+ During the revolt of 1843 Irving had induced the corps diplomatique 


to offer to repair to the palace and protect the Queen in any moment of 
danger. 
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“The Pagoda is one of the most useful additions that ever was made to 
a house, besides being so ornamental. It gives me laundries, store-rooms, 
pantries, coal-cellar, servants’ rooms, etc... The only part that is not 
adapted to some valuable purpose is the cupola, which has no bell in it, 
and is about as serviceable as the feather in one’s cap.” 


Writing his lives of Washington, Goldsmith, and Mahomet 
(proof in themselves of his versatility, if any were needed), revising 
the new illustrated edition of his ‘ Works ’—seven thousand copies 
of the ‘Sketch Book’ alone being sold in less than four months— 
consulted by all young American authors,* and on the most 
cordial terms with his contemporaries, the years glided by, 
attended with “all that should accompany old age, honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends.” The only serious enemy to his peace 
was “the infernal alarum of the railroad steam-trumpet,” whose 
“diabolical blasts” roused him at midnight, the railroad along 
the eastern bank of the Hudson passing through his grounds. 

He still mixed occasionally with the fashionable world of 
Saratoga and New York, where he said the ladies would not allow 
him to be an old fogey, and could not have treated him better 
even had they been nieces—a pretty way of recognising the devotion 
he excited at home.f In one of these brief absences from Sunny- 
side, he encountered Thackeray in the ferry-boat ; they travelled 
for some distance tog.ther— 


“The morning passed delightfully. He seems to enjoy his visit to the 
United States exceedingly, and enters into our social life with great 
relish. Said the Bostonians had published a smashing criticism on him, 
which however does not seem to have ruffled his temper.” 


Some of the public events of 1853 had a private interest for 
Irving :-— 


“Louis Napoleon and Eugénie Montijo, Emperor and Empress of 
France! One of whom I have had a guest at my cottage on the Hudson, 
the other of whom, when a child, I have had on my knee at Granada! It 
seems to cap the climax of the strange dramas of which Paris has been 
the theatre in my lifetime... The last I saw of Eugénie, she was one 
of the reigning belles of Madrid. She and her giddy circle had swept 
away my charming young friend into their career of fashionable dissi- 
pation. Now Eugénie is on a throne, and a voluntary recluse in a 











* He was among the first to hail the rising star of Hawthorne’s genius. 

+ “Ah, me, I am but mortal man, and but too easily tempted,” he wrote 
to Mrs. Kennedy in 1853. “I begin to think you have been giving me 
love-powders among you, I have such a hankering for the South. But be 
firm, my heart! I have four blessed nieces hanging about my neck and 
several others holding me by the skirts. How can I tear myself from 
them? Domestic affection forbids it.” 
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convent of one of the most rigorous orders. Perbaps, however, her fate 
may ultimately be the happiest of the two. ‘The storm with her is o’er 
and she’s at rest,’ but the other is launched from a returnless shure on a 
dangerous sea, infamous for its tremendous shipwrecks.” * 


The perfect simplicity of Irving’s later letters, the frankness 
with which they reveal a feminine affectionateness of disposition 
and clinging to even the inanimate surroundings which help to 
constitute a home, are their greatest charm. On his return from 
a visit to Washington in 1853 he writes to Mrs. Kennedy :— 


“T was sad at heart at parting with you and Mary. Had not your 
establishment fallen to pieces around me I hardly know when I should 
have got away, I could have clung to the wreck so long as there was a 
three-legged stool and a spoon to make shift with. You see what danger 
there is in domesticating me ... Yet never did old bachelor return to 
such a loving home. However, let me be humbly thankful, and repress 
all vain glory. After the kissing and crying and laughing and rejoicing 
were over I sallied forth to inspect my domains, welcomed by my prime 
minister, Robert, my master of the horse, Thomas, and my keeper of the 
poultry yard, William. Everything was in good order, and I really believe 
more had been done in my absence than if I had been at home. Gentle- 
man Dick, my saddle horse, put his cheek against mine, laid his head on 
my shoulder, and tried to nibble my ear. Taffy and Tony, two pet dogs 
of a dandy race, received me with well-bred though rather cool civility, 
while my little terrier, Ginger, bounded about me almost crazy with 
delight. The hens were vying with each other which could bring out the 
earliest brood of chickens, the Chinese geese were sailing like frigates in 
the pond. I forbear to say anything about my Durham heifer or my 
pigeons, having gone as far with these rural matters as may be agreeable. 
Everything was just as heart could wish.” 


In the following year, Mr. Kennedy lost his mother, and Irving 
wrote :— 


“T condole with you sincerely, for, from my own experience, it is one of 
the losses which sink deepest in the heart. It is upward of thirty years 
since I lost mine; yet I dream of her to this day, and wake up with tears 
on my cheeks. I think the advanced age at which she died endears her 
memory to me, and gives more tenderness and sadness to the recollection 
of her. Yet, after all, a calm and painless death, closing a long and well- 
spent life, is not in itself a thing to be lamented, and your mother’s life 
was happy to the end—and you say one of her last employments was to 
play the piano to her grandchildren. ... What a blessing it is to have 
this feeling for music, which attended your mother to the last. It is 


indeed a sweetener of life, and a fountain of youth for old age to refresh 
itself in.” 





* Irving had been a guest of Mr. Kirkpatrick, grandfather of the 
Empress, and of her father, Count Téba (afterwards Marquis Montijo), “a 
gallant, intelligent gentleman, much cut up in the wars, having lost an eye 
and been maimed in a leg and hand.” 
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Few things in biography are more pathetically suggestive than 
the records of Irving’s last year of life. He had been constitution- 
ally weak from infancy, with delicate lungs, and a tendency to 
inflammation of the ankles, which often disabled him for either 
work or society. Latterly, cough, asthma and heart disease 
troubled him, accompanied by sleeplessness, and strange nervous 
terrors for which he was touchingly apologetic. But through all 
we see the sweet temper, the intellectual energy, and the gentle 
half-melancholy jesting, with which he combated increasing pain 
and weakness. “I am rather fatigued, my dear, by my night’s 
rest,” he replied to a niece’s anxious inquiries. He was still at 
work on his ‘ Life of Washington,’ and his chief dread was lest his 
brain might have been overtaxed. “I do not fear death,” he said, 
“but I would like to go down with all sails set.” His increasing 
dread of the night induced him to seize any pretext for sitting 
up; and he was never, writes his nephew, more delightful than 
during those long evenings. “All the interesting scenes of his 
life seemed to pass before him, a thousand anecdotes of persons 
and things of which we had never heard, related in the most 
graphic manner and filled with all his old fun and humour.” A 
few months before his death, Irving received a voluminous epistle 
from a stranger, asking permission to call on him. “Oh! if he 
could only give me his long wind,” groaned Irving, “ he should be 
most welcome.” 

He was spared all he had most greatly dreaded—clouded 
faculties and prolonged helplessness. ‘To the day of his death he 
received visitors—who thought him a younger and a stronger man 
than they had imagined—read, walked and drove. On Sunday, 
November 27th, 1859, he attended church at Tarrytown, remark- 
ing afterwards that he must “ get a dispensation to allow whist on 
Sunday evenings,” to prevent the dreaded falling asleep which 
meant a restless night. On Monday he went up to bed, followed 
by his niece with some medicine—turned to arrange his pillows, 
gave a slight exclamation, and instantly expired. 

He was laid by his mother’s side, as he had requested, in the 
beautiful cemetery overlooking the Hudson and the valley of 
Sleepy Hollow; and a friend who made a pilgrimage to the spot 
on the day of the funeral, wrote :— 


“T could not but remember his last words to me, when his book was 
finished and his health was failing—‘I am getting ready to go. I am 
shatting up my doors and windows.’ And I could not but feel that they 
were all open now, and bright with the light of eternal morning.” 
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Gone Away. 


Tuere are stones on the turf where but lately we passed 
Bridle loose, velvet-hoofed from the road to the sod, 

Where the day’s solemn work earned a canter at last, 
And the Grange’s trim yews gave a welcoming nod. 


Nothing left—gone the old merry scamper to-day ! 
The lank herbage stiffened by cobbles and chalks; 
The Grange is to let; and it sleeps in decay 
With the yews all awry in the briar-strewn walks. 


Trailing shrubs, tangled beds in unlimited woe, 

The grey expanse blotted and choked by the leaves; 
The only thing moving a jackdaw or so, 

And the afternoon sun beaming faint on the eaves. 


There the little face came at the window to look 
When Jim’s busy shoes sounded clattering near, 

Little face, pretty head that the brown ringlets shook, 
Till the old house was closed with the mellowing year. 


Not any bright smile from the gloomy abode, 
Nor any sweet face that the hope would desery, 
Great blinds staring white on the flint-crested road, 
And Jim sidles past with a tear in his eye. 


Currorp Kircum. 
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Oliver Cromwell as a Soldier. 


Tae renown of Cromwell is on the increase, and has scarcely 
attained its complete development. Many causes concurred, until 
the present age, to disparage the fame of a great man, who, if we 
except Edward I., and perhaps Henry VIII., was the most illustrious 
of English rulers. To the Cavaliers and their Tory successors, 
whose judgments we see in the pages of Hume, he appeared a fierce, 
hypocritical tyrant; the party which triumphed in 1688, the 
representatives of the Vanes and the Hollises, the “men of law” of 
the Long Parliament, looked upon him as an armed usurper, who 
overthrew the throne and the altar. It is unnecessary to say that 
Scotland and Ireland had solid grounds to dislike his memory ; and 
the century of Pope, of Gibbon, of Paley, could not comprehend his 
acts or his motives, and denounced his Puritanism as fanatical cant, 
or dissimulation of the vilest kind. A larger knowledge of history, 
and a philosophic view of the great religious movements of the 
seventeenth century, have gradually dissipated these false ideas ; 
and we now see that Cromwell was a most able ruler during a 
period of revolution and trouble, and that he was a God-fearing and 
sincere man, if an enthusiastic and stern-hearted zealot. Parts of 
his policy, doubtless, must be condemned ; and his fame has suffered 
‘ from the extravagances of Carlyle, the blind eulogist of the faith 
that might is right, and the apologist of his deeds whatever their 
character. But the soldier who raised England, from what seemed 
decrepitude, to a foremost place among the powers of Europe, and 
who traced the lines of her Empire on the seas, was, we now 
perceive, one of her mightiest sons; and it was no ordinary or 
short-sighted statesman who projected the union of the three 
kingdoms, and the codification of our still formless law, and who 
rescued the State from civil war and anarchy. The political 
genius of Cromwell is not now questioned ; but no writer of eminence 
has yet appeared to bring out distinctly his genius in war, and to do 
justice to him as a great captain. 

Mr, Gardiner, indeed, has attempted the task in his elaborate 
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‘History of the Great Civil War’; but though his industry is 
above praise, he is perhaps not deeply versed in the military art. 
In this slight sketch I shall endeavour to show what Cromwell was 
as a leader in the field; and if I must glance at his career from the 
civil side, I shall dwell chiefly on what he achieved asa soldier. His 
correspondence must be my chief authority, though large parts of 
it are not forthcoming; and unlike the correspondence of later 
warriors, resembling in this, however, the correspondence of Turenne, 
his contemporary, and a genius of wonderful powers, it exhibits the 
art of war in its infancy, and does not reason, so to speak, from 
principles. To those who will “not look for the gold through the 
bough,” and to whom Puritanism is a sealed book, the letters of 
Cromwell may appear tedious ; but they reveal a real master of war ; 
and they abound in precious materials for the competent student. 
Oliver Cromwell was born in 1599, a scion of an ancient and 
knightly house, long seated in Huntingdon, on the lands of 
Hinchinbrook. The celebrated minister of Henry VIII, the 
“Hammer of the Monks,” in priestly language, was one of his not 
remote kinsmen. The family was connected with the Hampdens, 
and St. Johns, and others of the best landed gentry ; and more than 
once it had entertained sovereigns in their progresses through the 
Eastern Counties. Like Napoleon, Cromwell was thus a gentleman ; 
and the accident of his birth in part explains the strong Conservative 
and loyal instincts which were among his distinctive qualities, until 
Puritanism and an age of trouble made him the master-spirit of a 
great revolution. The boy was educated after the manner of his 
time ; he was sent to Cambridge at an early age; it is believed that 
he ate some terms at Gray’s Inn; but, when his father died, while 
he was still a youth, he betook himself to the pursuit of farming, 
having just married an excellent wife, loved by him with pure and 
manly affection. His life flowed on peacefully for years at St. Ives, 
and his letters during this period are lost; but it is impossible to 
doubt that the events of the time made a strong and lasting 
impression on him. Oliver was an enthusiastic and sincere Puritan ; 
he was penetrated by the stern Calvinistic spirit which had been 
transforming the national mind ; he was an Englishman and a man 
of genius ; and we may be sure that he looked with abhorrence on the 
movement Romeward in the National Church, the favouritism, the 
crimes, and the follies of the Court, and on the degradation of 
England under James I. He sate for Huntingdon in the 
Parliament of 1627-9, one of the most memorable in English 
history ; he shared in that early struggle for freedom, in which 
Wentworth stood by the side of Pym; and he doubtless voted for 
the Petition of Right, and joined in the first of the “Great Remon- 
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strances.” His only recorded speech, however, is a protest against 
one of the divines of the Court; and it seems probable that at this 
time of his life religion chiefly engrossed his thoughts; he felt the 
compunctious visitings and the despondent doubts characteristic of 
the Puritan temper, and made familiar to us by Bunyan’s genius. 

He returned to obscurity during the long period when Charles I. 
tried to dispense with Parliaments; and the few of his letters 
which have come down to us refer chiefly to the common affairs of 
life, to the self-communings of a Calvinistic spirit, and to the 
wrongs done “to the faith” by Laud and his brethren. Yet such a 
man could not have felt indifferent—his policy as a ruler is a proof 
of this—to what was going on in the world around him; how 
Anglicanism was being made an instrument of the great Catholic 
revival at home and abroad; how the monarchy of Elizabeth was 
being changed into an irresponsible and corrupt despotism ; how 
Wentworth was trying to do for Charles I. what Richelieu 
had done for Louis XIII.; above all, how England had 
been reduced, in the great religious war of the Thirty Years, to a 
discredited power of the second order; and how her place as the 
head of Protestant Europe had been taken by France, her ancient 
enemy. Cromwell was returned for Cambridge in the Long 
Parliament ; and we now begin to see more distinctly the lineaments 
of that commanding figure. He took at first the moderate and 
constitutional side; of course voted for the strong measures which 
deprived Charles of his overgrown power; but was associated with 
Hampden, Hollis, Hyde, and other reformers of the higher class 
of gentry. But he appears to have had, at an early period, a rooted 
distrust of the good faith of the Government; and in the decisive 
struggle on the Grand Remonstrance he broke off from the more 
scrupulous spirits, and went over to Pym and the men of action. 
As the contest deepened, and Charles and the Parliament, after the 
fatal attempt on the five members, prepared to appeal to the 
arbitrament of force, Cromwell boldly took a conspicuous part; 
with Hampden, now ready to draw the sword, he subscribed large 
sums to support the Houses; and he significantly denounced the 
Irish Rebellion. For the rest, during these months of trouble, the 
prelude to the great Civil War, he was an active and energetic 
champion of the great popular movement that was stirring England. 
We see him advocating the rights of down-trodden commoners ; 
erying out against a wrong done to a servant of Prynne, and 
signing a “ protestation”” against the “army plots” intended to save 
Strafford from national vengeance, and to check the reactionary 
policy of the Court. 

When Charles raised his standard in August, 1642, Cromwell was 
VOL. XCVL 2A 
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in command of a troop of horse in the rude but large Parliamentary 
army. His first experience in the field showed that he had the keen 
insight and the knowledge of adapting means to ends which are 
natural gifts of real warriors. The king, who might have been 
crushed by Essex at the outset of the struggle, with the greatest 
ease, had been allowed to collect a large force; he had routed a 
hostile detachment at Powick ; and, marching across the front of his 
enemy, he advanced through Warwickshire against‘ his “ rebellious ” 
capital. The opposing armies met at Edgehill; and though Essex 
had the best of the fight, the horsemen of Rupert, led by gallant 
gentlemen, and commanded by a daring and brilliant chief, swept 
the Parliamentary levies before them. Cromwell perceived at once 
where the defect lay; “a set of tapsters and poor apprentices 
cannot,” he said, “ fight against men of honour ”—here, as often, we 
see his aristocratic leanings—and he declared to his cousin, 
Hampden, that nothing could be done until the chivalry of the 
Cavalier was met and encountered by the spirit of Puritanism, so to 
speak, embodied in a thoroughly trained and prepared army. He 
addressed himself to carry out his purpose, with the little body of 
men in his hands; and the stern fanaticism, and the fine discipline 
of “the godly people” who formed his troop, began by degrees to 
become manifest. 

He was soon raised to a colonel’s rank; and circumstances con- 
curred to extend his authority beyond that of a subordinate officer. 
The strength of the Houses, outside the capital, lay principally 
in the Eastern Counties; these formed an Association to defend 
themselves, and to provide troops to maintain the war; and 
Cromwell, swaying all minds by the power of his will, became 
the master spirit of this league, and the real chief of the levies it 
raised. We see him organising, drilling, and training soldiers with 
extraordinary administrative skill, in the winter of 1642 and the 
spring of 1643; and he kept steadfast to his first ideal, and 
fashioned all his men on the same pattern. The forces he arrayed 
were mostly composed of small farmers, traders, artisans, and 
peasants ; but, unlike the Feebles and Warts of Falstaff, they were 
carefully selected from able-bodied men; and Cromwell breathed 
into them the stern Puritan spirit, made them subject to the severest 
discipline, and took care they were well armed and supplied. The 
legend, which has come down to us as a genuine utterance of the 
fature chief—* Pat your trust in God, and keep your powder dry!” 

—expresses the methods adopted by him. He made his troops the 
fiercest and boldest of zealots; but with due regard to the require- 
ments of war, he formed them into real soldiers provided with all 
that was needed in the field, “a goodly sight,” as he wrote with 
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pride. The regiments raised in this manner became by degrees most 
formidable and trustworthy warriors; they were animated by 
passions more intense than the Crusaders, or the armed swarms of 
Mahomet; their enemies, in their eyes, were “ranks of the accurst,” 
and “ vessels of wrath foredoomed by God”: but their moral power 
was upheld by material force, brought in time to the extreme of 
perfection; and their bearing, their training, their arms, their 
equipment, and their efficiency in manceuvring, and in the shock of 
battle, attained ultimately the very highest excellence. Such was 
the origin of the far-famed Ironsides—a grand monument of 
Cromwell's genius—and the nucleus of the invincible army, the 
finest ever possessed by England, which scattered Rupert and his 
nobles like sheep; which crushed Ireland, subdued Scotland, and 
was the right arm of the Protector for years; and which, mighty 
abroad as it was at home, overwhelmed the best troops of Spain at 
Dunkirk, and was prized by Turenne, the first soldier of Europe, as 
the best instrument of war ever proved by him in his long and 
almost unequalled career. 

While he was thus organising the Eastern Counties, Oliver took 
no part in the feeble operations of the campaign of 1643. He was 
not in the ill-led army of Essex, which fruitlessly hovered round 
Oxford; he did not witness the defeats of Waller, or the great 
Royalist advance from the West; he was not present at the siege of 
Gloucester ; he did not join in the first fight at Newbury, remarkable 
for the valour of Skippon, and for the heroism of the train bands of 
London. One letter of his, however, perhaps indicates that he 
perfectly understood the real position of the forces upon the theatre 
of war, and the opportunities of the Parliamentary chiefs; and if 
this be correct, it certainly shows that he had the eye of a true 
strategist. Charles, thrown forward with his army at Oxford, and 
chiefly supported by levies in Wales, in the adjoining counties, and 
in the west, was dangerously exposed to a well-combined attack ; 
and should this succeed, the Parliament might hope to annibilate 
with ease his remaining forces. Cromwell hints at “ a great design ” 
of the kind, which probably would have occurred to Turenne; but, 
as it was said, “ we are disjointed fellows ;” and, in truth, the armies 
on either side were not yet fit for decisive movements, or for 
operating with powerful effect on the theatre. Though chiefly 
engaged in his administrative work, Cromwell, nevertheless, was not 
inactive in the field in 1643; and he soon proved that he had the 
powers of a leader. We may doubt if the king had the fixed 
purpose ascribed to him by Mr. Gardiner of closing on London from 
the west and the east, and finishing the war by seizing the capital ; 
but his operations in the east were baffled ; and this was largely due 
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to the efforts of Cromwell. The contending forces swayed to and 
fro, from the mouths of the Humber to the Upper Ouse; Newcastle, 
observed and checked by Fairfax, had laid siege to Hull with some 
thousands of men. A Parliamentary army, led by Manchester, 
one of the aristocratic chiefs of the Houses, barred the way against 
an advance of the enemy; and the country between was the scene 
of conflicts, spreading everywhere, and of uncertain issue. Crom- 
well ere long made his presence felt, and, though as yet in inferior 
command, dealt vigorous strokes with his excellent troops, which 
proved that he was no common warrior. 

The first occasion on which he displayed the skill in tactics which 
was innate with him, was in a skirmish near Grantham, in July, long 
remembered as a notable exploit. A body of Cavaliers, led by a 
gallant son of the great house of Cavendish, fell on the Ironsides ; 
bat fanaticism and hard training had done their work; and the 
Royalist horsemen were quickly routed and hotly pursued by the 
Puritan troopers. Young Cavendish, however, made an attempt to 
rally ; but Cromwell had a reserve in hand—we shall see how this 
was his constant practice, characteristic of a true cavalry chief—and 
he launched it with such decisive effect that scarcely a foe escaped 
from the field. With equal daring and skill, the rising soldier covered 
a retreat from Gainsborough with his trained squadrons; “ this 
handful faced the enemy, and dared them to the teeth ;” and he had 
soon won something like a battle at Winceby, his men “ singing 
psalms, and thinking it a great mercy,” and overthrowing every 
obstacle in their path. The Eastern Counties were thus gradually 
cleared ; the Parliamentary army marched northwards; Newcastle 
was compelled to raise the siege of Hull; and the royal hopes for 
the campaign in the east were blasted. The relief of Hull was the 
first occasion in which Cromwell and the younger Fairfax met; 
and the brotherhood in arms of the two chiefs dates from the close 
of the campaign of 1643. Though Manchester had the nominal 
power, it was perfectly understood in the Parliamentary camp that 
the success of the arniy was mainly due to Cromwell and his un- 
rivalled soldiers. 

At the close of the campaign of 1643, fortune still inclined to 
the side of the king. His cause, indeed, had not prospered in the 
east; he had lost an opportunity, by besieging Gloucester, to march 
on London and finish the contesi ; he allowed Essex to escape, and 
was beaten at Newbury. But he had taken Bristol, was victorious 
in the west, and had made great progress in the southern counties ; 
and from his forward position at Oxford, he seemed able to defy the 
arms of the Houses. Considering that his was far the weaker side ; 

that Teutonic England and Teutonic Scotland were, broadly 
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speaking, arrayed against him; that he drew his forces chiefly from 
the Celtic parts of England, from Celtic Scotland, and from the 
Celts of Wales,* and that his cause was that of despotism against 
a nation, the result, certainly, was remarkable; but it must be 
attributed chiefly to the deep divisions which existed in the parties 
at Westminster, and, above all, to the incapacity of the Parliamentary 
chiefs, and to the bad condition of the armies they led, on the theatre 
of operations in the south and the west. The alarm of many 
opponents of Charles was seen in the flight of peers and gentlemen, 
heads of the revolt, to the Court at Oxford; and he looked forward 
hopefully to an approaching triumph. Pym, however, was equal to 
the occasion; the hand of death was on the great statesman, who 
had clung to constitutional methods to the last, but had preferred 
civil war to the loss of freedom; but he succeeded in raising large 
new levies; he breathed his lofty soul into reluctant colleagues ; and 
he called on Presbyterian Scotland to support the Houses. The 
Solemn League and Covenant sealed tlie alliance between Parlia- 
mentary England and the Scottish Lowlands; and though this was 
to lead to future discord, and ultimately to a second civil war, a great 
weight was thrown into the scale of the Parliament. 

By the beginning of 1644, the army of the Houses was 50,000 
strong ; a Scotch army of 20,000 men was crossing the border to 
invade the north ; and though Essex and Waller retained their com- 
mands, Pym drew his last sigh in serene confidence that “the cause 
of liberty ” would be crowned with victory. Charles, however, mean- 
while, had not been inactive ; he had recruited his forces in England 
as he best could; and he had taken a momentous course which, if it 
seemed hopeful, was ultimately to prove the road to ruin. Catholic 
Ireland, suffering from cruel wrongs, had flamed out into furious 
rebellion ; a massacre of the Anglo-Saxon and Scottish colonists of 
the Protestant faith had been witnessed ; and the army raised by 
Wentworth to hold the island down, had been in the field to oppose 
the revolt. But Protestant Ireland distrusted Charles, and that, 
too, with sufficient reason ; the Catholic Irish formed a league, and 
assembled at Kilkenny to make claims which meant separation from 
England and her rule; and the king lent a willing ear to these 
demands, in order to obtain the aid of his army in Ireland to fight 
against the Parliament. A “convention,” as it was called, with 
the Confederates was made; the sovereign of England truckled to 


* The Civil War brought clearly out the indelible distinction between 
the Teutonic and Celtic races in these islands. The first, attached to 
institutions and law, were for the Parliament; the second, fond of personal 
government, declared for the king. Cromwell and Owen Roe O'Neill, a 
forgotten hero, were perhaps the highest types of each. 
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the rebels in arms, despised and detested as inhuman savages, in the 
hope of crushing out English freedom; and 10,000 men were 
despatched from Ireland to take part in the war for the king. In 
the eyes of Parliamentary and Protestant England, the act was as 
atrocious as if an English general had treated with Nana Sahib after 
the butcheries of Cawnpore. 

Both sides, therefore, made great efforts for the campaign of 
1644; and the Civil War entered a new phase, in which fierce 
passions were aroused and quickened. The contending armies, too, 
though for the most part bad, had acquired experience, and some 
training ; and operations in the field became more bold and rapid. 
The first heavy blow was struck by the younger Fairfax; this Rupert 
of the Parliament, but a much abler soldier, marched across Yorkshire 
and cut to pieces the royal contingent sent off from Ireland ; and then, 
retracing his steps, he turned eastwards. By this time Manchester, 
Leven, with the Scottish army, and Cromwell—he had attained a 
general’s place—had joined hands, and approached York; and 
Fairfax, haying come into line with them, the combined forces sate 
down before the city, where Newcastle, driven from the adjoining 
region, was endeavouring to make a stand for his master. The 
cause of the king in the north was imperilled, and Charles, though 
busy with intrigues at Oxford, sent Rupert off with some 14,000 men, 
increased afterwards by about 6000, to raise the siege of York, and 
to support Newcastle. The Prince, ravaging the towns on his way, 
but moving with a celerity that does him credit, was at York by the 
[st of July, just as Newcastle was about to capitulate; and the 
allied commanders, already greatly weakened, raised the siege and 
fell back to the plain of Marston Moor, covering their communica- 
tions but intending to retreat. Rupert pressed forward, character- 
istically to attack, disregarding the advice of a veteran, Lythan, the 
nominal chief of Newcastle’s army; and he came up with his foes 
on the 2nd of July, their lines covered by a deep ditch in front, 
resting in Longmarston and 'Tockwith on either wing. 

The battle that followed was the first instance in which the tactical 
powers of Cromwell were seen on anything like a great scale; and 
the issue was mainly due tohim. Rupert—he had advanced carelessly 
—wished to fall back, or at least not to fight until the next day, when 
he saw how strong was the hostile position ; and tradition records that 
he eagerly asked,* ‘“‘ Where are Cromwell and his men?” for England 
already had begun to ring with the fame of the Ironsides. But he 
was not given the choice he sought: Cromwell, in command of the 
allied left, saw the opportunity and at once closed ; he crossed the 
ditch at the head of his horsemen; and Rupert and his Cavaliers, 


* Compare the “Oi est la division Picton?” of Napoleon before Waterloo. 
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before never conquered, were “but as dust” after a brief struggle, 
and were driven to the rear in hopeless confusion. By this time the 
battle had become general; each army was of about equal strength, 
from 17,000 to 19,000 men; and the opposing centres were fiercely 
engaged, each side making most stubborn efforts. A charge, led by 
Goring from the Prince’s left, completely overthrew the allied 
right, and when Sir Charles Lucas, with his squadrons in hand, had 
fallen in force on the allied centre, the battle seemed all but won for 
the king. At this crisis, Cromwell, like Condé at Rocroy, inter- 
vened, and changed the whole course of the fight; he had taken care 
to have a fresh reserve, and having thoroughly disposed of Rupert, 
he moved with this body across the field, and fell on Lucas in irre- 
sistible strength. The result was such as was often seen in the 
great battles of the seventeenth century ; the Royal left was crushed 
by this decisive charge ; the allied centre, set free, advanced, and the 
army of Rupert was completely routed. The Prince left tho field 
with but 6000 men; and Cromwell was the unquestioned hero of the 
day. ‘“ God,” he wrote, in his striking language, enthusiastic and 
yet soldierly, “made them as stubble to our swords. The left wing, 
where I commanded, being our own horse, saving a few Scots in the 
rear, beat all the Prince’s horse. We then charged .... and routed 
all we charged. Give glory, all the glory, to God.” 

The north was lost to Charles at Marston Moor; and the victory 
ought to have been decisive, and to have brought all England under 
the control of the Parliament. Waller and Essex had taken the field 
in May; they were at the head of a large army; they had forced the 
king to abandon Oxford, and they had all but hemmed in the 
crowned fugitive, at the head of a handful of men, on the upper 
Severn. The Irish policy of Charles, besides, aroused the indignation 
of his best supporters; many true loyalists fell off from him, and 
cowards and trimmers returned to Westminster, as they had cringed 
at Oxford, at the first change of fortune. At this crisis of the war, 
however, a single false movement on a large scale suddenly gave a 
turn to events for a time, and opened to the king a fairer prospect. 
Waller and Essex were incapable men; they disliked and distrusted 
each other, besides; and Essex only sought for an opportunity to 
part from a colleague with whom he could not act in concert. Ona 
pretence that Lyme, besieged by Prince Maurice, must be relieved, 
whatever the cost, he broke away from Waller, marched into Dorset, 
and ultimately plunged into Devon and Cornwall, in the hope, he 
gave out, of subduing the west, an operation that has a kind of like- 
ness to MacMahon’s fatal march to Sedan. The king, set free by 
this reckless piece of folly, turned against Waller, who fell back 
towards Oxford; an indecisive action at Cropredy Bridge caused 
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Waller’s army to retreat and disband, and Charles advanced west- 
wards on the track of Essex, already in difficulties with worn-out 
forces. The operation completely succeeded; the Parliamentary 
infantry, hemmed in and hopeless, lay down their arms in a nook in 
Cornwall, and Essex disgraced himself by deserting his men, and 
making his escape with the mass of his cavalry. 

Meanwhile events in the north had told for the king ; Montrose 
had begun his brilliant career; a Highland La Vendée threatened 
the Lowlands, and the Scottish army was compelled to fall back, and 
to separate from Manchester, who retreated to the south. Misfortune 
lowered once more on the Houses; but the conduct of the king, as 
regards Ireland, had made reconciliation for the present hopeless ; and 
every nerve was strained to maintain the contest. The hosts of Essex, 
unwisely set free by Charles, were placed again in the field ; bad chief 
as he was, he was given another chance; and Essex, Waller, and 
Manchester, the last with Cromwell, were ordered to combine their 
forces, and make head against the king, now marching from the 
west on London. The van of the army of the Houses, about 20,000 
strong, met the Royal troops, perhaps half their numbers, at 
Newbury, for the second time, and an action of little importance had 
large results. ‘The Parliamentary forces, turning to account their 
superiority, made a twofold attack; and while Cromwell fell on the 
left of the king, trying to turn a position of great strength, a move- 
ment against his front was entrusted to Manchester. The out- 
flanking manceuvre was successful; the village of Sheen was 
stormed after a fierce struggle, and had Manchester pressed the 
frontal attack, the Royalist army must have been routed. But 
Manchester paused, and only made a demonstration of no effect; and 
Charles at nightfall drew off his army, and, scarcely molested, made 
for Oxford. Cromwell urged Manchester in vain to pursue, The 
second fight at Newbury was a barren victory, and the campaign 
had yielded little fruit. 

These untoward results made a profound impression on the 
national mind and the Houses at Westminster. Cromwell was the 
conqueror of Marston Moor; the defeat of the army from Ireland 
was due to Fairfax ; and Waller, Essex, and Manchester had proved 
almost worthless. A strong conviction, besides, had widely spread 
that these noble commanders were at heart loyalists, and would 
never force the king to extremities ; and the conduct of Essex and 
the language of Manchester prove that this judgment was really just. 
Cromwell, powerful alike in the camp and at Westminster, denounced 
Manchester in no measured words, for his pusillanimous weakness at 
Newbury ; and a general demand, increasing in force, began to be 
made that aristocratic chiefs should be replaced by true and capable 
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men, and that the army should be transformed and reorganised. 
The moderate party in the House of Commons, dreading the 
growth of a formidable military power, resisted the pressure as long 
as it dared ; but it was overborne by the stress of opinion, in the 
main directed and controiled by Cromwell. Essex, Waller, and 
Manchester were dismissed from their posts, through the device of 
the Self-denying Ordinance; and Fairfax was given the chief 
command of the Parliamentary forces, for his renown was great, and 
he had the Presbyterians with him, for the time dominant through 
the Solemn League and Covenant. But the master-spirit was, 
beyond dispute, Cromwell; and the reconstruction of the Parlia- 
mentary army was made under his supreme direction. 

The ‘“ New Model,” as it was called, was fashioned on the type of 
the renowned body of men which he had so often led to victory. The 
regiments and troops were not really disbanded, but they were largely 
weeded of inefficient officers; and “ godly men,” well chosen, were 
raised from the ranks; though the commanders were mostly of 
gentle birth, “the men of honour,” always prized by Cromwell. The 
masses formed in this way were disciplined, and trained with a care 
unknown before; the greatest attention was given to their wants ; 
and new and excellent material was provided for them. The practical 
and administrative powers of Cromwell appeared in these wise 
arrangements; but no incitements were spared to leaven the army 
with the fierce and unflinching Puritan spirit, a moral power of 
intense efficacy. The “ poor ignorant men,” as Cromwell called 
the elements of this great force, became ultimately, I have said, a 
mighty instrument of war; and from the first the New Model was 
not to be compared with the weak levies of Waller and Essex. One 
characteristic of the Puritan army was remarkable, and deserves 
special notice. Cromwell was superior to the mere forms of religion ; 
his Puritanism scornedthe limits of creeds; he disliked Presby- 
terianism and its Scottish votaries; and his practical genius, and 
the brotherhood of arms, made him welcome every recruit to the 
ranks, if he was only a “ godly and a true soldier.” The army he 
formed was composed of men who cared nothing for orthodox faiths ; 
it was not asked to swear to the Solemn League and Covenant; it 
was Protestant and Puritan, but not sectarian. That it was 
“ Independent,’ and belonged, for the most part, to the great body 
of Englishmen proud of the name, was a pregnant and significant 
fact ; and the Puritan warriors, unconsciously to themselves, became 
champions of a kind of religious freedom, and advocates of large 
reforms in the State unheard of before in the seventeenth century. 

The New Model was ready for the field towards the close of April, 
1645, The Moderates in the Houses and their Scotch supporters had 
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already begun to view it with dislike ; negotiations had been opened 
with the king; but these had failed owing to his still extreme 
confidence. Meanwhile, a series of desultory operations had 
occurred, chiefly marked by dissension in the Royal camp, and the 
jealousies of the Parliamentary leaders. Goring had urged an 
advance into the west; Rupert had pressed his uncle to march 
northwards; the king had taken no decisive step; and Fairfax and 
Cromwell had been embarrassed by orders and counter-orders of the 
suspicious Houses. Cromwell, however, had flitted around Oxford, 
and beaten the Royalists in some sharp skirmishes; and it is 
significant of his growing power, that he retained his seat in the 
House of Commons, though a general of the reformed army, in 
contravention of the Self-denying Ordinance. At the command of 
the Parliament, Fairfax marched in the first week of May to relieve 
Taunton, an eccentric movement for which he was not to blame; 
but he was soon compelled to retrace his steps, and, again obeying the 
Houses, he attacked Oxford. Charles, by this time, had marched out of 
the city, intending to make his way to the north ; and he was strangely 
hopeful when on the verge of ruin. Montrose had subdued nearly half 
Scotland ; the Lowland Scottish army had refused to advance across 
the Border to assist the Parliament ; and Charles, Rupert, and all the 
Royal commanders, looked with supreme contempt on the “ brutish 
army ” and the “distracted leaders ” they were soon to meet, as the 
Clairfaits and Yorks of another age scorned Pichegru and Hoche, 
and the “ Jacobin savages.” 

The king stormed Leicester, relieved Chester, and was in full 
march through the Eastern Counties, when Fairfax, forming a 
bold resolve, broke up from Oxford, and hastened in pursuit ; 
Cromwell, in a few days, had joined hands with him; and the 
two chiefs, determined to act for themselves, marched, with their 
combined force, against the Royal army. They came up with their 
' foes near the little town of Naseby, on the 14th of June, 1645; 
and stern cheers broke from the Puritan host as “ brave Oliver 
rode along the line.” Fairfax and Cromwell were in greatly 
superior force, probably 14,000 to 8000 men; but Charles and 
Rupert were eager to fight—* never were their affairs in a better 
state”—and the Royal army fell on its despised enemy. The 
valour of the Cavaliers was seen for the last time; a furious charge 
of Rupert had momentary success; but the issue of the struggle 
was never doubtful. Cromwell and his troopers carried all before 
them on the right; the infantry of the New Model met a stern 
resistance; but a reserve, led by Cromwell, broke the centre of the 
king, and his army was soon a mere crowd of fugitives. Thousands 
of prisoners were taken, and thousands slain ; the whole material of 
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the conquered force was captured; and the Royalist cause in the 
field was finally lost. One of the most important of the spoils 
seized by the victors was the correspondence of Charles with the 
rebel Irish; this proved that the hated kern of Connaught and 
Munster were to be brought over to take part against Parliamentary 
and Protestant England. Cromwell was once more acclaimed as a 
conqueror. “Sir,” he wrote to Speaker Lenthall, “this is none 
other but the hand of God; to Him alone belongs the glory, 
wherein none are to share with Him.” 

The Civil War dragged on a few months longer; but it was the 
mere flicker of an extinguished fire. Naseby was ere long followed 
by Philiphaugh, and by the ruin of the cause of Charles in 
Scotland ; and in the early spring of 1646 the last Royalist levies 
had been disbanded. Cromwell took part in these easy efforts of 
the New Model to crush ont resistance; but it is unnecessary to 
dwell on these petty triumphs. The king was now a discrowned 
wanderer; the Cavaliers and Rupert were gone; but he drew 
sources of power from weakness, and he was now to play a 
conspicuous part in the revolutionary England of 1647-49. 
Cromwell was the real chief of the New Model, if Fairfax was its 
titular head; the glory of Naseby belonged to him ; and the great 
Independent soldier was master of the hearts of the stern and 
triumphant Independent army. Presbyterian Scotland and Parlia- 
mentary England felt their distrust of this force increased; the 
Scottish generals disliked Cromwell, who returned the feeling with 
avowed contempt; the Constitutionalists at Westminster saw the 
sword of a conqueror ready to strike them down; and the Wallers 
and Manchesters detested warriors whose exploits were a reproach 
to themselves. A strong feeling prevailed against the New Model ; 
and this was made intense by the well-known aversion of Cromwell 
to mere sectarian forms, by the latitudinarian turn of his mind, and 
by the political doctrines professed in his camp, deemed anarchic and 
wild by the men of routine. 

In this state of growing confusion and discord, all parties began 
to look to the king as a kind of centre on which to rally; and 
had Charles accepted the proposals of the Scots, he probably would 
have regained his crown. But “he would not be a Presbyterian 
slave;” the Scots handed him over to the Parliamentary chiefs, 
and then tried in turn to negotiate with him, offering terms 
which, severe as they were, would have still left him the head of 
the monarchy. These, however, were also rejected by him; and 
Cromwell and the army now interfered, took him under their 
control, and endeavoured to make “a settlement” in their own 
interests. This, unquestionably, was against any letter of the law; 
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but it should be borne in mind that the demands of Ireton, the son- 
in-law and spokesman of Cromwell, and of the officers joined with 
him, would have made the king the chief of the State; and they 
embodied measures of priceless value—toleration in religion, Parlia- 
mentary reform, improvement of the law, in short, more than all 
that the Revolution of 1688 accomplished. Charles pretended to 
lend a willing ear; but his real purpose was to play the Parliament 
and the army against each other, “and to extirpate both ;” and 
he trifled with the New Model in order to gain time for a Royalist 
reaction, which he thought at hand, and certain to place him again 
on the throne. Signs of such a movement had, indeed, multiplied ; 
his party was gaining power in Scotland; the Lowlands were seen 
declaring for him; there were Royalist stirrings in the south and 
the west; the Houses and the Independents were at open feud; 
England, he thought, would turn to him, disgusted with civil and 
revolutionary strife. He threw off the mask, and escaped from the 
soldiers who held him as a kind of royal hostage; and though he 
was soon in their hands once more, had he had the power he 
certainly would have drawn the sword again, and renewed the Civil 
War. This conduct, which seemed in their eyes perfidy and 
wickedness of the worst kind, made Cromwell and the army his 
deadly foes; and, as is well known, the Puritan chiefs signed the 
celebrated protest, declaring they “would call Charles Stuart, the 
man of blood, to account for the blood he had shed, and the mischief 
he had done to his utmost against the Lord’s cause, and His people.” 

The conduct of Cromwell, at this conjuncture, has been described 
as self-seeking cunning. He was plotting against the king and the 
Parliament ; and he made the army the tool of his lawless ambition. 
The charge is unjust, and even absurd; with the conservative 
instincts of a man of birth, Cromwell dreaded the anarchy that 
menaced the State; and he sincereiy wished to save Charles his 
crown, and to see him at the head of a new England, controlled by a 
reformed Parliament and the Puritan warriors. It was only when 
he felt, as he boldly wrote, that “the king was a man of great 
parts, and great understanding, but that he was too great a 
dissembler, that he was not to be trusted,” that he broke finally 
away from the ill-fated monarch, whose kingcraft was wrecking the 
hopes of peace, and that he resolved to adopt other means “ to settle 
the country.” He was ere long recalled from the intrigues of 
politics, to an arena more worthy of a true soldier. The captivity of 
Charles, the threats of the army, the confusion and troubles daily 
increasing, and the evidently declining power of the Houses, 
brought the Royalist movement at last to a head; Wales broke out 
into furious revolt; the Cavaliers rose in Essex and Kent, and a 
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Scottish army, Presbyterian in part, but partly composed of the 
followers of Montrose, marched across the Border, and declared for 
the king. The Civil War was renewed in May, 1648; the New 
Model was arrayed for the field, much as the Parliament dreaded its 
power; and by this time it had become a force of terrible strength, 
completely organised, and animated by intense religious fervour. 
Fairfax, still its leader, easily put down the insurrection in the east 
and south; but a more difficult task was devolved on Cromwell, 
directed to crush the rising in Wales. Traditions of his march from 
the Severn to Pembroke still linger among the Welsh peasantry, 
they tell how castles and churches went down before him, with the 
fascination felt for power by the Celt. 

After the fall of the great fortress of Pembroke, Cromwell turned 
eastwards to join Fairfax; but that chief had fulfilled his task; and 
he marched northwards against the Scottish army advancing into 
Lancashire and scarcely checked by Lambert, one of the chief Puritan 
leaders. The march, rapid, decisive, and bold, attests the excellence of 
the New Model ; and the operations that followed show that Cromwell 
has a real place among great commanders. Having stormed Ponte- 
fract, and joined Lambert, Cromwell pushed forward from Leeds, and 
crossed the hills that divide the shires of York and Lancaster; and 
when made aware of the position of his foe, his resolution was at once 
taken. At this time, the middle of August, 1648, the Scottish army, 
led by the Duke of Hamilton, with an English contingent under 
Langdale, one of the best of the Cavalier chiefs, was extended in long 
divided columns, spreading from near Preston as far as Wigan, one 
body being in the rear of Lancaster; and it exposed its uncovered 
flank to Cromwell, whose force, hitherto screened by the hills, had 
not been observed, and was thought to be distant. Cromwell burst 
like lightning on the troops of Langdale, and overwhelmed them in 
a sharp encounter ; and then, despatching a small division to occupy 
the enemy on his way from Lancaster, he fell in force on Hamilton 
and his men, drove them, shattered and routed, from Preston to 
Wigan, defeating in detail their scattered fractions, and finally 
crushed the whole army not far from Warrington. This splendid 
success was achieved by a force of about 10,000 against 20,000 
men; and few efforts of the kind have been more decisive. 

These operations, it will be seen at once, bear a strong resemblance 
to the famous movement of Napoleon, in the campaign of 1814, 
against Blucher’s army stretched along the Marne. The Emperor’s 
plans were more profound than that of the untrained English chief ; 
but Cromwell seized the occasion with the hand of genius; and the 
quick and terrible attack on the flank of the enemy, disseminated in 
widely divided parts, was pressed with equal vigour, in both instances, 
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and in both had the same decisive effect. Cromwell, too, like 
Napoleon, perfectly understood how to make use of a restraining force 
before turning againt the mass of his foes; and the glory of Preston 
is wholly his. A council of war urged a frontal attack ; but the real 
chief took the true course; and Preston marks him out as a great 
captain. The conqueror and the army were now supreme; the 
Royalist risings had been put down, the invaders from Scotland 
had been swept away; and the sword had been thrown, in over- 
whelming weight, into the scale of the troubled fortunes of England. 
The Moderates in the Houses once more turned to the king, captive 
as he was and helpless ; and, dreading Cromwell and his triumphant 
host, they negotiated with Charles, offered terms far more favourable 
than those of two years before, nay, entreated him to place himself at 
their head, and to save law, order, and the ancient English monarchy. 
Charles, however, still clung to his game of kingcraft, and with a 
strange faith in the divinity of the crown, and apparently without 
any fears for himself, he still played the army against the Parliament, 
and believed that he would yet win through their increasing discord. 

His dexterity and guile seemed about to triumph; but he did not 
understand the Puritan warriors, who had put trust in him and had 
been deceived. ‘True to their protest before the late war, the chiefs 
of the army demanded his blood ; the demand was backed by displays 
of armed force ; and the terrified Parliament was sternly told that the 
“tyrant Charles Stuart must be brought to justice.” The part 
played by Cromwell, at this crisis, is still to a great degree unknown ; 
there is reason to believe he sincerely wished to save the king and 
to uphold the monarchy; but he was probably overborne by the 
fierce zealots, who reminded him “ how Saul had spared Agag,” and 
had been visited by divine vengeance. In this terrible situation a 
large majority in the Houses supported the king; they voted 
the acceptance of a “treaty” with him; but just as Charles 
thought that he had at last succeeded, the army cut through the 
web of craft and compromise, skilfully as it had been woven. The 
Moderates were driven by the troops from Westminster; and 
“ Pride’s purge,” which expelled nearly half the members, left the 
House of Commons a mere Rump, the instrument of the Puritan 
officers. Here again Cromwell’s conduct is not clearly seen; but 
here again he probably yielded to pressure not in his power to resist, 
though he had little sympathy with the constitutional chiefs. Be 
this as it may, he took a prominent part in the trial of the king 
decreed by the Rump; and he set his hand to the death-warrant. 
Unquestionably he thought Charles a dangerous man, but the touch- 
ing picture which represents him as unwilling to consent to the 
victim’s death embodies perhaps historical truth. 
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This view of the acts of the great regicide is not that which 
makes him out to be a hypocrite of consummate skill ; but it coincides 
with the known evidence; and Cromwell, a statesman, must have 
felt that the death of Charles was a peril to England. He was 
soon again at the head of the New Model; and, as Lord Lieutenant, 
closed the Civil War in Ireland. The troubles of that unhappy land 
had multiplied ; since Charles had dealt with the Celtic rebels, the old 
native Irish, the Catholics of the Pale, the Protestant colonists, 
and the party of the king had been tearing each other to pieces; but 
Ormond and Clanricarde, two able men, backed, before his death, 
by Owen Roe O’Neill, a warrior of no ordinary powers, had succeeded 
in uniting nine-tenths of the nation against the Puritans and the 
remains of the Parliament. Cromwell landed from Milford in August, 
1649; when he landed, Londonderry and Dublin were almost the 
only places held for the Parliament ; and a huge wave of insurrection 
seemed about to efface the Anglo-Saxon and Scottish settlements. 

The campaign that followed has been misdescribed by worshippers 
of brute force like Carlyle, and by passionate writers of the conquered 
race; and it has been depicted as a series of bloody massacres, the 
just punishment of atrocious deeds, or as the fanatical orgie of a ruth- 
less tyrant. This is a complete perversion of fact; and Cromwell’s 
conduct in Ireland has yet to be judged impartially by a candid 
historian, and by a competent thinker on war. No doubt he was 
a stern and severe conqueror ; no doubt we turn our eyes away from 
Wexford and Drogheda; no doubt Cromwell and his avenging host 
regarded Celtic Papists as accursed idolaters, dripping with the 
carnage of 1641, and to be trodden under foot like the doomed tribes 
of Palestine crushed at the bidding of the Lord; but when he set 
foot in Ireland he had to deal with a nation in arms and furious 
revolt, which held a country difficult in the extreme to penetrate. The 
experiences of previous Irish wars had shown, that, under con- 
ditions like these, it was essential to strike hard, and at once ; and the 
peculiarities of the Irish climate—fatal in the seventeenth century 
to British troops—made it necessary to avoid the inland districts, 
and, if possible, to obtain immediate success. These considerations 
explain his deeds in Ireland; he was pitiless and inexorable, if you 
will, but he acted upon a far-sighted policy, and his generalship was 
bold, decided, and brilliant. His severity at Drogheda, he tells us 
himself, was calculated “to prevent the effusion of blood,” just as 
Villars deliberately starved Fribourg ; just as the garrison of Pampe= 
luna would have been put to the sword had it not yielded to the 
summons of Wellington. The massacre at Wexford, too, was plainly 
an accident ; but, be this as it may, these harsh measures—and the 
age was that of the sack of Magdeburg—were military operations, 
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ably designed to terrify and put down a national rising, and to pre- 
vent ruinous marches in a country of wastes, where roads and 
supplies were alike wanting, and where soldiers perished from all 
kinds of disease. These measures, we must recollect, were completely 
successful. Ireland was thoroughly subdued in a few months; and 
if ends are to be obtained by means in war, Cromwell is justified by 
this single circumstance. As for his strategy in the contest, as a 
whole, it was well conceived, and indeed excellent; he continually 
elung to his fleet and the coast, and did not march inland until he had 
crushed his enemy; and like Marlborough and Wellington—let me 
add Wolseley—-he showed that he understood the value of the base 
of the sea, a truth never to be forgotten by British chiefs. 

The character of Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland, and his 
superiority in operations in the field, will be manifest if we turn to 
the Irish campaigns of William III., fifty years afterwards. 
Cromwell had some advantages denied his successor; he was not 
opposed by a foreign army; and he had the absolute command of 
the sea, partly closed to William in 1689-91. But he acted, from 
the first, on a settled purpose, and with admirable skill and judg- 
ment; he struck home and hard, when it was necessary to strike ; 
he husbanded his men, and made no useless marches; and he did not 
attempt to overrun the island until resistance had nearly ceased. 
William, on the other hand, had no fixed design ; he almost allowed 
Londonderry to fall; he lost an army before the Boyne by disease ; 
he was baffled, and all but ruined, by Sarsfield—a soldier of 
remarkable promise—he was held at bay, and beaten at Limerick ; 
he wasted thousands of men in fruitless movements; he never 
attempted to secure the base of the sea, which he might have 
secured, had he understood its value; he never turned to the best 
account the immense superiority of his disciplined troops over the 
rude levies of the Irish generals; and, very possibly, he would have 
failed but for the judicious advice of one great man, Marlborough. 
The result, too, as was to be expected—for war is seldom a game of 
chance—corresponded to the essential difference in military worth of 
the two commanders. Cromwell subjugated Ireland with about 
12,000 men, in less than a year, and with little loss. William must 
have had fully 40,000, and did not attain his end until after three 
years, and threw away the flower of the British army; and, even at 
the last, he was compelled to negotiate, and to accept the unfortu- 
nate Treaty of Limerick. 

Leaving Ireton to complete the conquest of Ireland—the work 
was thoroughly and terribly done—Cromwell was in London in the 
early summer of 1650. By this time Presbyterian and Royalist 
Scotland had drawn the sword against the Rump at Westminster ; 
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for Presbyterianism and the Independents had been long at feud ; 
and sternly Protestant as the nation was, it had not forgotten its native 
kings, and it fiercely resented the tragedy of Whitehall. The Inde- 
pendents, supreme in the Commons, placed Cromwell at the head of 
the army, though the command, it is said, was offered to 
Fairfax, who refused it owing to his Presbyterian sympathies. 
Cromwell, seconded by a fleet, and holding the coast, had crossed the 
Border towards the close of July; and he was soon in sight of the 
hills and lowlands which encircle Edinburgh, then a great fortress. 
He was confronted by David Leslie, an experienced veteran, who 
had seen war abroad, and understood Cromwell ; and the operations 
that followed are of extreme interest, for they’ show how an able 
professional soldier gained an advantage through his knowledge of 
the art, and yet was overcome by a man of genius. 

Cromwell was in command of some 15,000 men, Leslie of perhaps 
25,000; but the Puritan army had no match in war, and the Scotch 
was crowded with bad levies. Leslie fell back at the approach of his 
enemy, and entrenched himself in a strong position, “ flankered” on 
either side by Edinburgh and Leith; his object being to wear 
Cromwell out, and only to assail him when in retreat and weakened. 
The English commander endeavoured to threaten his communications 
and to turn his right wing ; he next menaced him from the Pentland 
Hills, and finally he swung round to his left; but he failed to draw 
from his lair the cautious Scot, who, like Wallenstein before Gustavus, 
offered a stubborn defence toa bold offensive. Cromwell fell back, 
baffled, upon Dunbar, his army greatly lessened by want and 
disease ; and, upon this, Leslie broke up from his camp, took a 
position upon his antagonist’s flank, and sent a considerable detach- 
ment to close on his rear should he endeavour to effect his escape by 
Berwick. The Puritan chief had been out-manceuvred, and though 
he was not perhaps in imminent danger, for he was in communication 
with the fleet at Dunbar, he seemed doomed to make an igno- 
minious retreat. At this crisis the situation was changed by a single 
false movement made by Leslie, and Cromwell plucked from peril 
a decisive victory. Pressed, it is said, by the ministers in his camp, 
or more probably by too bold lieutenants, Leslie tried to cut off his 
enemy’s retreat, and, moving from his flank position, he extended his 
right so incautiously, that it was almost isolated, in front of a well- 
concentrated army. Cromwell marked his opportunity, and made all 
ready for an attack in full force when his advancing foe had 
committed himself to this unwise movement. “I saw my ad- 
vantage,” he wrote, “ to attempt then on the enemy.” He combined 
a surprise with a fierce offensive; his troops, shouting their war cry, 
“The Lord of Hosts,” fell on the Scotch right, in the early dawn of 
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the 3rd of September, 1650; and though Leslie’s soldiers made a 
stern resistance, Dunbar ended in a second Flodden. As the sun 
burst through the autumn haze on the plain, Cromwell exclaimed, 
“They run, I profess they run; ” and then, calling on his men for 
a decisive effort, he gave the word,* “ Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered ; like as the mist vanisheth, so shalt Thou drive 
them away;” and he sent every man and horse against the 
dissolving fugitives. The rout was complete; Leslie had soon no 
army ; and Cromwell, whose foes had thought him lost, had become 
master of the south of Scotland. 

Dunbar has a certain resemblance to Rossbach ; but Salamanca is 
a closer parallel, for Cromwell, like Wellington, had been out- 
generalled ; and both drew a triumph out of the jaws of danger. 
The victory, too, of each chief was due to the same circumstance in 
both cases; the enemy had imprudently extended a wing, in order to 
envelop the force before him; and a false stroke, met by a daring 
counter-stroke, led to the rout of Leslie and to the defeat of 
Marmont. Dunbar, however, was far the most decisive battle ; and 
Cromwell, I think, surpassed Wellington in his energy in making 
the most of victory. A series of operations followed which it is not 
necessary to examine in detail. Presbyterian Scotland had been 
smitten at Dunbar; but it made immense exertions to turn the scale 
of fortune; and Royalist Scotland crowned Charles II., and sent 
levies in thousands into the field, from the Highlands and the 
great feudal districts. Leslie, joined with Hamilton, the younger 
brother of the commander at Preston, were soon at the head of an 
army formidable at least in numbers; and Cromwell was detained 
until winter set in by the siege of Edinburgh, which held out 
bravely, and by crushing irregular risings in the west. Hostilities 
were resumed in the spring of 1651; but Cromwell was ill for many 
weeks ; and his operations were of no importance, and indeed were 
for a time suspended. He had recovered his health by the early 
summer ; and once more he pivoted round Leslie, threatening his 
communications, harassing his flanks, and endeavouring to draw him 
from a central position which he occupied between Linlithgow and 
Stirling. The Scottish chief stood on the defensive again, repeating 
the tactics of the year before; but he was compelled to abandon his 
waiting game by the impatience of the young king and his nobles, 
gallant Cavaliers, but untaught by misfortune. Charles had still a 
large party in England ; his adherents promised that London would 
rise against the Rump if he would but advance, and that many 


* Cromwell’s short speeches to his soldiers are full of genius. Nothing 
can be finer than his words, “ They that made them are like unto them;” 
comparing the Cavaliers before Naseby to the makers of idols. 
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counties would declare for him ; and, like his ill-fated kinsman in 
1745, he resolved to make a bold dash southwards, and to strike for 
his ancestral crown. 

Leslie and Hamilton were across the Border, making for Carlisle, 
in the first days of August, at the head of about 25,000 men; and 
ere long they had reached Lancashire, drawing towards Wales and 
the line of the Severn, where they hoped thousands would flock to 
their standards. Cromwell, meanwhile, had occupied Fife; it has 
been supposed that this move northward was to operate on the 
communications of his foe; but his letters prove, I think, that he 
took this course in order to leave open the way into England, and 
to lure the Scottish army on to destruction. Be this as it may, as 
soon as the movement of the enemy had been fully developed, he 
sent off his lieutenant, Lambert, in pursuit; and orders were 
despatched to another chief, Harrison, to occupy and detain the 
Scotch in front. Charles and his army had continued to advance, 
while their ruin was being thus assured; they found no friendly 
succours on their way; the trusted Royalists would not rise ; deser- 
tion and sickness thinned the ranks; and the king halted at last 
at Worcester, his troops refusing to move a step further. During 
the progress of this calamitous march, Lambert and Harrison had 
harassed and beaten the enemy; and Cromwell had prepared his 
decisive overthrow. He marched directly southwards at first, in 
order, probably, to cover London; and his march, an average of 
twenty miles a day, must be considered a grand effort, and proves 
the efficiency of his peerless army. He swung his left round, when 
made aware of the position and state of the hostile army, and, 
having effected his junction with his two lieutenants, he was at 
Worcester in the first days of September, at the head of perhaps 
35,000 men, the largest force he had ever commanded. 

The battle that followed, to compare small things with great, had 
features in common with that of Sedan; but Leslie was a better 
chief than MacMahon. The Scotch army, perhaps 15,000 strong, 
held Worcester upon both banks of the Severn, the right occupying 
the suburb of St. John, the centre and left outside the town, and close 
to the line of the old walls, protected by a fort called the Royal 
Fort, which seems to have been a strong outwork. Cromwell, 
turning to account his superiority of force, and. wishing to strike a 
decisive blow, resolved to surround and overwhelm the enemy, as 
Moltke made preparations to hem in the French army, at Sedan, on 
the 1st of September. For this purpose he had seized a bridge on 
the Severn, at Upton, lower down the stream; and he sent a 
considerable detachment to the western bank, in order to force the 
passage of the Teme, an affluent of the Severn, which joins the 
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river a short distance below Worcester, and intersects the plain that 
spreads up to St. John. Leslie, however, more watchful than 
MacMahon, broke down the bridges upon the Teme; this delayed 
Cromwell for many hours; and meanwhile Leslie worked hard to 
strengthen the defences of the place and his camp, and to inspire 
his enfeebled men with confidence. 

On the 3rd of September, the anniversary of Dunbar, Fleetwood, 
one of Cromwell’s most trusted lieutenants, endeavoured to get across 
the Teme, on a bridge constructed for that purpose; but for some 
time he was driven back with loss, the Scotch pouring down in force 
from the plain, and striking the assailants from a position of vantage. 
But Cromwell had made a second bridge at the angle where the Teme 
and the Severn met ; and, perceiving that Fleetwood was brought to 
a stand, he crossed the Severn from the eastern’ bank, and, bringing 
with him some of his best troops, passed the second bridge, it would 
seem unchecked, and fell in full force on the enemy’s flank, which 
soon yielded to the twofold pressure. Fleetwood and Cromwell 
having mastered the Teme, now advanced into’ the plain beyond; a 
terrible and bloody encounter followed ; the Scotch, who had lined 
every hedge with musketry, fought with the stubborn energy of their 
race; but superiority of numbers gradually told, and they were 
driven headlong through the street of St. John into Worcester, 
already a scene of carnage. Leslie, however, would not confess 
defeat ; astride on the river, he had a short line against the enemy 
on both banks; and, collecting every available man, he made a 
desperate sally against Cromwell’s force, weakened by the detachment 
sent across the Teme, and struggled to restore the still doubtful battle. 
The guns of Fort Royal covered the movement, and seem to have 
been extremely well served, and for a moment the Scottish chief 
successfully made head against the advancing enemy. Cromwell, 
however, quickly recrossed the Severn, and hastened to support his 
men on the eastern bank ; “as stiff a contest as ever was seen took 
place ;” but the Puritan soldiery were resolved to win ; and Leslie’s 
troops, borne back and defeated, were at last forced into the streets 
of Worcester. Fort Royal was stormed as evening fell; and the 
remains of the Scottish army were struck down in thousands, or 
captured in heaps as they tried to escape. The victory of Cromwell 
was more than complete; “this,” he wrote, “hath, indeed, been a 
glorious mercy ;” the forces of the invaders were simply blotted out, 
and scarcely a Scot recrossed the Border. 

The second civil war came to an end at Worcester; the Royalist 
cause seemed for ever lost, and Charles escaped with difficulty, a 
discredited fugitive. Cromwell finally sheathed his invincible sword— 
but the monarchy had fallen ; the Rump was but a name, and the 
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conqueror and the Puritan army were masters of a revolutionary State. 
Within a few months the remains of the Parliament were driven from 

Westminster by Oliver and his troops, a coup d’état for which he was 

not to blame, and for seven years England was under the sway of 
Puritanism and its illustrious chief. I cannot dwell on the rule of 
Cromwell, a splendid despotism, in which force, though grandly 

directed, was scarcely restrained; but a word must be said of its 

noble achievements. England, fallen from her high place in Europe, 

became greater than she had ever been; she stood out chief of the 

Protestant powers; she vindicated her claim to rule the seas; she sub- 

dued her rival, the Dutch Republic ; the conquest of Jamaica and her 
supremacy in the Mediterranean were the prelude to the great drama 
of her march to empire. Magnificent, too, as was her position 
abroad, there were grand features in her government at home. 

Scotland and Ireland were brought under her sway. Scotch and Irish 
representatives sate at Westminster, in the assembly which had re- 
placed her Parliament; her polity and her law were reformed ; her 
affairs were managed with a wise energy scarcely seen even in the 
days of the Cecils. Her advance in prosperity was also marked, 
spite of confiscations and harsh measures, the wealth of the landed 
gentry increased ; the towns made astonishing progress, and the im- 
provement of Scotland, and, above all, of Ireland, held down as they 
were, was not doubtful. Heavy, too, as was the Protector’s hand on 
‘‘rebels” and “ malignants” who dared to stir, and severe as was the 
Puritan yoke on the fallen church, and on all that savoured of 
Rome, still the creed of the Independents bore fruit; religious 
freedom largely prevailed ; and even the Catholics of England enjoyed 
peace. 

; The rule of Cromwell was a splendid forecast of what the Empire 
was to be; this was the triumph of his powers as a statesman; 
and assuredly he was one of the greatest men who have ever 
directed the national fortunes. Yet apart from the transitory nature 
of his power, there were two marked defects in the Protector’s policy. 
Conservative and tenacious like so many of his race, he clung to the 
ideas of his youth in considering Spain the enemy England should 
chiefly dread; and he accelerated the growth of that French 
supremacy which it was the work of William III. to put down. 

The second error of Cromwell had worse results, felt through 
centuries, to the present hour. His conquest of Ireland cannot be 
condemned, but the immense confiscations he carried out in Ireland, 
and his establishment of a great Puritan colony on the necks of a 
vanquished Catholic nation, were not wise or enlightened measures. 
Excuses, no doubt, may be made for him. Catholic Ireland was 
stained with foul deeds of blood; confiscation was the meed of 
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rebellion, and the Irish policy of Cromwell, stern as it was, kad 
many parallels in the seventeenth century. Still his “ settlement” 
of Ireland was rather the work of a Puritan zealot than of a states- 
man ; and if it procured peace for a time, it has had evil results. 
The inevitable consequences have been since apparent ; thousands of 
gallant exiles left Ireland to fill the ranks of the foes of England ; 
Catholic Ireland still hates the British name ; and a servile agrarian 
war in Ireland has been a source of perennial misery. 

Cromwell died towards the end of 1658, the undisputed head of 
the English Commonwealth. Yet tokens had appeared that the 
settlement of the sword would terminate with that great existence. 
Plots against his life had of late been frequent; he had recently 
dissolved the Assembly at Westminster; there had been angry 
stirrings in several counties. The rule of Puritanism, in fact, could 
not have lasted; it was like a thundercloud moving against the 
wind ; it was the transient creation of a man of genius embodying a 
phase of a religious sentiment ; it was not founded in the settled 
traditions, the sympathies, or the convictions of England. From 
the day when the head of Charles fell, a reaction set in, full of 
silent force, in favour of the discrowned martyr; the fire of loyalty 
lived in its ashes; the persecuted Churchman and the oppressed 
Cavalier appealed not in vain to the hearts of a people of generous 
natures and humane feeling. Nor could Puritanism, with its ascetic 
ideal and its severity, find a permanent root in the “merry 
England” of the seventeenth century. It shocked the humanity of 
the land of Shakespeare and the philosophy of the land of Bacon ; 
and it was weakened by the contempt of forms and the religious 
freedom which it tried to inculcate. The Protectorate disappeared 
in a few months; and if the Restoration did not undo the first great 
work of the Long Parliament, and did not shake the bases of 
English liberty, it completely effaced the régime of Cromwell; and 
Puritanism was succeeded by a wild orgie of licentiousness and 
corrupt extravagance. Even the memory of the great usurper 
was branded; he was denounced and scoffed at for a century and a 
half; but history has done him justice at last, and acknowledges 
that he was one of the first of our rulers. 

I have briefly examined his deeds as a soldier; what place does 
he hold among great warriors? He had most of the gifts of famous 
chiefs: imagination, judgment, administrative power, the faculty of 
command in the highest degree, resolution, boldness, and above all 
insight and readiness in the field of battle. Had he had the training 
of Turenne or Condé, he probably might have equalled both, but 
Cromwell never beheld war until he had passed his fortieth year ; 
he was usually opposed to inferior men, and he was certainly out- 
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manceuvred on the only occasion when his adversary was a real soldier. 
He was a great military genius, nevertheless : he exhibited the gifts of 
a true strategist at Preston, and in his campaign in Ireland ; and he 
would have crushed Charles in a few months had he held from the 
first the place of Essex. As a tactician he stands in the foremost 
rank, deficient as he may have been in routine; he had pre-eminently 
the skill to which the victories of the seventeenth century were mainly 
due; he always seized the occasion when his horsemen could be 
launched forward with powerfyl effect ; and he always kept a reserve 
in hand to follow up and assure success. His greatest achievement 
as a chief, however, was the organisation of his renowned army ; his 
capacity in this respect was wonderful, and he unquestionably 
fashioned an instrument of war, of strength and temper so complete 
and flawless that England has never possessed its equal. 


Winura O’Connor Morris. 
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Viagara. 


A wortp’s wonder and its joy art thou, 
Great cataract! Thy ceaseless voice doth tell 
Of grand and awful things; of what befell 
When first the sun with glory crown’d thy brow, 
When moons with silv’ry light did thee endow, 
And gleeful stars hung lamps amid thy foam. 
Will thy wild wrath of water from its home 
Far in the west, for ever roll as now? 
Will time not spoil thee of thy majesty ? 
Will men not slight thee for some meaner show ? 
To me it matters not, for this I know, 
That having seen thee with a reverent eye, 
The world’s din, the mimic of thy roar, 


Sank to an echo from a further shore. 


JOHN SNODGRASS. 











































A Moslem Shrine, and a Funeral. 


Just off the high road, on a breezy cliff which overlooks the 
Mediterranean, two little domes peer above a rough, lime-washed 
wall. They indicate that a saint and his saintly issue (for the 
title is hereditary in Islam) lie buried there, and, in their way, 
define the gulf which the French are so anxious to bridge over 
here in Algeria. In fact, they are quite worth a visit—even a 
succession of visits; and when once I had pierced their weather- 
beaten shell, as I did one bright morning in March, I became 
thenceforward a slave of the quiet place, a constant worshipper 
at the shrines of Sidi Mohammed el Robrini and Sidi Braham 
his son, one of the regular congregation, as you may say. And 
I found the gentle decay—spiritual and actual—set over shrine 
and devotees alike, so infinitely fascinating and suggestive that 
I have attempted to translate some of it into English, though Iam 
afraid the vivid, softly garish atmosphere and complexion struck 
too Eastern a note to be tolerated in another medium, Let us 
see, however. 

Whitewash, neglect, and rank growth are our first impressions 
of this family sepulchre of the Robrinis of C Great splay 
weeds, coarse grass, and a dark, sticky soil; tombstones every- 
where, jostling each other in corners, heeling over as the ground 
slopes, emerging from the earth at all angles and mostly half 
buried by dead leaves and rotting vegetation; a mere rubbish- 
heap of tombs; and over all lime-wash daubed on in lumps, 
filling up mouldings, cavities and crevices; plastered over dirt 
and fragments of birds’-nests, spiders’ webs and the spiders 
themselves ; splashes of lime on the tile-dados and cornices, and 
on the painted woodwork of doors and sarcophagi; one even 
suspects that the dead themselves have been daubed and spattered 
into a semblance of cleanliness by this wholesale whitener of 
sepulchres, and then left to rot until native dirt shall have 
so obtrusively reasserted itself that another house-cleaning 
becomes inevitable. Beyond these broad impressions, tawdriness 
and a crystallised religion thrust themselves upon you. 

The shell of the whole, built perhaps some four hundred years 
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ago, is not without a certain plain majesty due to solidity, and 
breadth of treatment by the original architect, whoever he was. 
An elaborate description is unnecessary where simplicity is at 
once the charm and prevalent feature. Imagine an oblong 
enclosure strewn with narrow white tombs in all stages of 
obliteration and decay, choked with waving grasses and slimy 
weeds ; at its Eastern base a low, white pent-house where dwells 
the caretaker—a good man who has either obtained his office as a 
sinecure of inheritance, or has been at pains to establish it as 
such for the benefit of himself and posterity. Springing as an 
excrescence from the northern wall, and built into it, is the oldest 
of the koubbas, or shrines, a blind, white square of broad stones 
girt with a cornice of gaudy tiles, and bristling with a rude 
battlement, above which rises a squat, blunted dome. A glance: 
through the grating in the door reveals darkness and dim tombs, 
a ragged banner or two, and a bit of faded drapery; over every- 
thing dust, mildew, and spiders. 

Peering through the ragged branches of a bushy old fig-tree,. 
facing her sister, is the younger of these two little shrines. 
More adventurous, flightier, sadly tawdry; making, however, 
with her gay dado of tiles, queer scrawling mottoes and cabalistic: 
signs, a bright Eastern picture. She bears an airy little facade 
of three or four horseshoe arches poised on slender spiral columns 
—discovered through their crust of crumbling whitewash to be 
marble; relics, possibly, of the old Roman city buried here.. 
Two tin lanterns, stuck over with pink paper roses and guttered 
candle-ends, dangle to and fro under the arcade. 

At our first meeting the koubbas were simmering in a mellow 
glow, as if centuries of warmth and light were being returned to. 
the sun which gave them. Nothing was wanting to complete the 
Eastern glamour of the whole: vivid sunshine; white domes clear 
cut against a blue sky; a tall palm with its swaying crown of 
feathers; a shrouded woman huddled against the wall, and her 
dirty child tumbling half-naked among the tombs; a hobbled 
donkey painfully cropping here and there; and, as if to fill and 
crown the picture, a young Kabyle came presently out of the 
lean-to at the end of the court carrying a cruche in her hand. 

A gay petticoat, striped red and white, down to her knees, a 
loose muslin shirt which suggested instead of hiding her full bust, 
and a bright handkerchief in her glossy hair, were all her dress. 
One stopped to admire her gracious carriage and unembarrassed: 
step, her ruddy-brown clear skin and large shining eyes. She. 
came, swinging the cruche, to the dilapidated old well in the 
middle of the court, and stood leaning on one arm against the: 
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parapet while the bucket descended. Then she hauled it up hand- 
over-hand, with easy, sweeping strokes, her body bending to the 
weight like some slender poplar before a gale, her bare feet planted 
apart, grasping the soil as firmly as its roots. A colour flushed 
her brown cheeks, and the light gleamed in her eyes; her soft 
lips parted to ease her breathing, her bosom heaved under its 
gauzy veil with the hard work. The March wind caught her hair 
and blew it across her face; she tossed it back with a smile, and 
as she tossed, threw a glance at us over her shoulder, and smiled 
again. A fine, free young thing, innocent and frisky as a filly out 
at grass, with a toilful, frugal life before her in the quiet court, 
until she marry some grave brown man of her own race, and 
raise up strong sons to sprawl as children in a sunny corner 
such as this, then to go forth to work tending goats, or hoeing 
vineyards on the rugged mountain sides or in the peaceful valleys 
of this beautiful land of hers. 

This pretty creature was the daughter of the caretaker, and 
lived in the lean-to hut with I don’t know how many genera- 
tions of relatives; for, as well as women and girls, there was a 
swarm of children ‘or ever crawling and scrambling about in the 
court. 

I watched often and carefully the simple life of the Kabyle 
family, and found it full of charm and suggestion. There was a 
gentle uncomplaining mediocrity about them all ; a steady working 
for a few things and a deep enjoyment of the wages thereof, a 
directness an innocence, and a vigour which, as a lesson alone, 
were worth going out to see. From Algiers, brightest, most 
motley, most self-seeking of sunny southern towns, where the 
French have signally bridged their gulf—laying sure foundations 
of absinthe and hotel requirements to be fulfilled for sous—and con- 
verted their wild Arabs into flinewrs, chiffoniers, touts, quack 
guides, and what not (all which parts, be it said, the Arabs were 
very willing to play) ; from Algiers, I say, to the tranquil moments of 
this even life is a far cry, and hopefully suggestive of a possible 
asylum from the noisy, blatant storm and stress amid which most 
of us sweat and groan our days away. 

Cemeteries and tombs are favourite haunts of the women in all 
Eastern countries, and accordingly I find numbers of them here 
every day. In the presence of the dead, it seems, they venture to 
disregard the living, for directly they have entered the court and 
kissed the walls and a stray stone or so, they throw off their 
habarahs, and, squatting in a corner, prepare to enjoy themselves 
in their shrill, acrid fashion. Shrouded in the habarah, her legs 
swathed in thick folds of calico, each resembles her sister ghost, 
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and shuffles on her same dull way encumbered with mystery—none 
of her seeking—draperies and babies. Unveiled, the monotony is 
still there, for it goes deeper than the veil; and horrible it is to 
conclude, as irresistibly we must, that the clothes have become 
veritable Nessus-shirts ; that the shrouds once on can never come 
off again; for if put away they are still there, shrouding soul 
instead of body. And the shrouding here begins at fourteen ;— 
think of that! A mother of two children—a mere slip of a girl— 
comes nearly every day. Comes shuffling in, a drab bundle of a 
creature, dragging her babies with her; punctually, kisses the 
same stones, and then chatters in a thin voice for half an hour. 
A more pathetic sight I think I never saw. Wan and lined and 
vacant; gossips a little, slanders in whispers and with eyes 
askance at the object of it, or at me; laughs shrilly without 
merriment, and always where to cry would be more to the purpose ; 
then rises with a weary gesture and puts on the shroud that never 
was off if she but knew it; and shuffles out again into her cage. 

These Kabyle dwellers in the lean-to are better off. Noshrouds, 
palpable or impalpable, for them. Hard work in plenty and a bed 
as hard to rest on, scanty fare, a shed to cover them; here are no 
luxuries, God wot. But free limbs and a bare head, bare feet and 
a free soul, are gifts from the treasure-house of Nature, though 
now perhaps somewhat scorned and made light of by the qualms 
and whimsies of a high-sniffing world. ‘“ Income of one hundred 
pounds a year,” cries Carlyle, “and no dry-rot in the soul of you 
anywhere; income of one hundred thousand pounds a year, and 
nothing but dry-and-wet-rot in the soul of you (ugly appetites, 
unveracities, blusterous conceits, and probably—as symbol of all 
things—a pot-belly to your poor body itself); Oh, my friends! ” 

The other day, whilst I was prowling about amid the tombs and 
weeds, a party came in to diga grave. There were eighteen of 
them, men and boys. Seventeen chatted and laughed and smoked, 
while one worked with pick and shovel. He began near the south 
wall, between the porches, and found it pick-work mostly, for to 
every shovelful of soil there were layers of slabs and tiles to be 
lifted out—fragments, I suppose, of submerged tombs—making a 
jerky job of it for the digger. It transpired that a lady-aunt of 
the present saintly Robrini had died; her funeral was to be at 
noon. But the grave had only reached a three-foot depth when a 
relative of the departed arrived—a complacent youth with a 
Greek face—and saw the work with dismay. For it appeared the 
lady’s dignity, as aunt of the present Marabout, demanded, if you 
please, admission into the damp and unwholesome sanctity of our 
very oldest koubba. 
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The gravedigger looked troubled, but said nothing; falling, 
after a pause, to bundling tiles, stones, and earth back into the 
hole again. Then the party entered the koubba, welcomed with 
a leer by a ghoulish old hag, who hovered about as if she were a 
Familiar; and I heard the tapping of the pick echoing through 
the vault and the murmur of the bystanders’ voices. 

A monotonous, incessant wailing of men chanting the profession 
of the faith announced that the funeral was at hand. I watched 
it winding along the road for a while, a narrow file of white-robed 
figures, then the bier draped with red cloth; a tail of motley 
followers jostling behind. They swung along at a free, very 
unfunereal gait, and entered the courtyard in pairs, headed by the 
Marabout himself, a puffed-up gentleman with an air of conquest 
about him, a little out of place at such a time, but probably 
rendered habitual and instinctive by the much kissing and 
grovelling of his dependents and flunkeys. A herd of hired or 
(at any rate) professional mourners trooped in next, hemming in 
the bier and dirging without pause; last, the tail turned out to 
be relatives, dependents and hangers-on of the Marabout house, 
with the inevitable company of loafers, the spiritless lads and 
grinning ragamuffins one sees lounging and swarming, scream- 
ing, sleeping, or smoking at the street corners. 

There is a singular lack of reverence, even of method, about 
this funeral: a certain amount of mechanical ritual blindly per- 
formed, with various impromptu touches of humour, the more 
humorous that they are impromptu, and not obvious to the 
performers. The bier is carelessly let drop by the bearers and 
lies forlorn on the ground, its poor limp burden dreadfully 
apparent to us under the scanty red shawl which covers it. The 
mourners crouch against the wall in a line, and maintain their 
monotonous chant. It rises and falls like the moaning of the 
wind ; dies away at one end of the line, and is desperately taken 
up at the other. There is a vague, elusive air about it, admirably 
suiting the broad vowels and soft lingering consonants of the 
Arabic. Some of the faces, too, are impressive in a statuesque, 
oracular sort of way. That man at the end, with the high narrow 
brows, sunken eyes, and thin black beard, looks an ascetic 
enthusiast-—a Moslem Francis of Assisi; for there is the dreamy, 
softly luminous gleam in his eyes which mysticism, tempered by 
hunger, always seems to produce. His head is bowed a little, and 
his hands, with long pointed fingers, hang idly over his knees; 
but his eyes are looking a little upward, at nothing in particular, 
yet as if at some far-off thing, and he chants incessantly with a 
smooth vibrating voice. He is the only one who fits ideally his 
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part. The rest vary in no sense from the loafers and shop-door 
loungers one knows so well. 

The bystanders are distraits and bored, and evidently want to 
smoke. They are probably wondering what the old lady will cut 
up for (I am not sure that an old lady does cut up in Islam, except 
for her husband’s benefit), and rarely join the chanting, though 
they keep their hands in the orthodox open-book form, and, at 
stated periods, raise them to their ears, or stroke their beards, if 
they have any. I am much amused, and not a little shocked, at 
the vagaries of a small naked child, who scampers up and down the 
broad wall, in imminent peril of falling over on to the forlorn dead 
lady below, gaily unconscious, however, of this or anything but the 
sun and fresh wind and the fun. Of a sense of congruity in child 
or mourners, hired or otherwise; of any superficial grief (other 
than mechanical and no doubt duly paid for), or even of the 
troubled uncertainty that glimmers through most of us in the 
presence of death, no trace. I suppose there is too much rutty 
conventionality about for these primitive ¢raits to emerge. But I 
will own the unofficial position taken up by the head of the house, 
the chief mourner, is not a little odd. Every line of him, the 
way he stands with his hands behind him and legs straddling 
apart, his wandering gaze now at the weather, now at a speck on 
his white haik (which he carefully flicks off with his pudgy fore- 
finger), now at us, bespeaks an airy waiving of responsibility, all 
the more persistent in that everybody makes a great fuss about 
him ; kisses any accessible portions of him ; cringes up to his skirts 
and kisses them, and generally treats him as the fons et origo of the 
ceremony, and of the feast that is to be. 

“ Ah, yes, my good people,” he seems to be saying, “I am 
indeed all that you take me for; true descendant of the blessed 
Sidi Mohammed, nephew of the dear departed, proprietor, by due 
course of descent, of these impressive and costly tombs. Yes, if 
you will have it, it 2s I who have, at considerable expense and 
personal inconvenience, collected together these pious fellows to 
express in suitable terms my emotions upon this solemn but 
inspiring occasion. You may kiss, if you wish, my garments: 
they are, you will observe, clean—nay, new. I need not further 
impress upon you, I am sure, that your creditable aspirations in 
that direction have my warm sympathy, my entire approbation ; 
meantime, however, you will excuse me if I retire a short space to 
wrestle with my feelings upon a convenient tomb.” Which he 
finally does (it being pleasantly situated in the shade), and smokes 
a cigarette, while he listens with urbane condescension to a poor 
relation who has wriggled after him, and is becomingly abject. 
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The great man’s virtues may be many, but I could wish he did 
not resemble a German book in having so bad an index to them: 
for his broad purple face on its bull’s neck, his slits of eyes with 
their shiny lids encased in folds of fat, his wide upturned nose 
with huge splay nostrils, and his great red pouch of a mouth, do 
not speak an amiable or a continent gentleman. He is very fat, 
and dressed all in white; his tall turban is twined round with 
what looks like an entire ball of string. Whether the amount of 
string round one’s turban indicates the amount of veneration one 
is to receive, or vice versi, I don’t know. He is good enough to 
converse with me a little in very decent French: tells me with 
pardonable pride that his father was buried inside, and, with a 
sweep of his hand, that the whole thing is his own. This is im- 
pressive, and I make as much haste as my French will allow to 
say so. 

Meantime, the body has disappeared inside the koubba, and in 
fact altogether, for there arises above the wail and singsong of 
the mourners, the clatter of picks on the stone slabs and the 
grating of the shovel on the gritty floor. The whole company 
has seated itself on the ground, or the well, or the tombs, and is, 
I suppose, being truly thankful for what it is about to receive— 
at any rate it shows a lively sense of favours to come, and follows 
with considerable interest the movements of two lads with 
palmetto baskets. At a signal from his irresponsible lordship the 
lads begin to distribute funeral baked-meats to a fabulous amount ; 
flat loaves and dried figs principally. Everybody gets the hood 
of his burnous full of figs, and as many loaves as he can put away 
(in the literal, not the figurative sense), but no one eats them on 
the spot. Our Moslem Francis with the pale face, I notice, gives 
all his bread to a gaunt old shadow in a tattered burnous, and 
throws the figs to the boys. Then the crowd gradually melts 
away. 

A day or two afterwards, on returning, I found the poor old 
lady distressingly present in the air. It is a pity they carry me- 
chanism in funeral arrangements beyond the mourning. 

Here are small things, perhaps ; but this is a day of such: one 
attains to a theory through an agglomeration of insignificant data. 
And it may be that the ardent Frenchman, enthusing as a 
matérialiste endurct in the columns of his favoured news-sheet, 
over the growing apathy of the Arabs of Algeria in religious 
matters, and the imminent prospects of a Franco-Arab material- 
istic brotherhood, would have pondered ere he wrote, had he 
wandered with me through the weedy littered court, and watched 
the shrouded women gliding in to kiss the tombs and pray by the 
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crumbling walls ; still more, had he known the quiet Kabyles who 
dwelt there, and realised them as the steady holders of traditions, 
legends, faiths, hopes, ideals, in that passive, persistent way of 
theirs, so unobtrusive yet so immutable. For while the French 
have slid gaily off the Rock of Saint Peter, and are sporting in the 
blue waters or treading the soft sands at its base, the Kabyle 
clings like the stolid limpet he is to his weather-beaten boulder— 
which is mainly of his own shaping—not fearing to climb, or to 
slide ; but shirking the exercise and indifferent to the bait. 














Piszica, Piszica. 
A TruE Story From APULIA, 


SHE was an old woman, a very old woman, Anita Naldi; at least 
she seemed very old to me, who was then very young. But in 
looking back through the mists of—can it be nearly thirty 
years?—I doubt whether she can have been much over sixty 
years of age. 

My brother and I had been spending a delightful fortnight in a 
little Apulian town, and after a day’s sketching expedition, and 
an excellent supper, we were enjoying the sight of the peasants 
dancing the Pizzica Pizzica in the moonlight, in front of the 
masseria (farm-house) to which we had strolled to enjoy the 
evening air, and have a chat with our peasant friends. 

What a magical scene it was! The solid stone walls of the old 
masseria standing up black against the clear sky, the broken 
ground and bushes melted into ghost-like forms and colours, the 
olive-trees scarcely swaying in the light breeze, the gleams of 
light from open doors and windows, the moving figures, the gay 
voices, and over all the southern moon. 

Tall, lithe, dark-eyed Stefano was standing opposite the pretty 
Lucia ; even in the twilight one could see in his pose how eager 
he was to begin. The guitar twanged, the tambourine rattled, 
he danced up to her, holding out his hand with a supplicating 
gesture; she stood, her head a little bent, her apron extended 
with the thumb and forefinger of each hand, turning from him 
with the prettiest bashful coquetry ! 

He dances round her as she turns away, seeming to entreat her 
favour, She doubts—hesitates—glances up at him; will she? 
Yes? No, she won't! With her left hand laid on her hip, and 
the other tossed back over her head, and snapping her fingers 
defiantly, she darts away ; he follows with quick, graceful gestures 
and eager cries; off they go, up and down, backwards and for- 
wards, and round and round; until Lucia wearies, or seems to 
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weary. She pauses a moment, turns up her face with an appeal- 
ing look, and the handsome Stefano sinks on one knee before her, 
vanquished, and the spectators clap their hands and ery: Evviva! 
and they walk away together and another couple takes their place. 

“The Signorina likes our country?” said old Anita, as I too 
clapped my hands and cried ‘ Evviva!’ “The Signorina loves to 
see them dance the Pizzica Pizzica? Ah! I was a fine dancer 
once—and then there came a time when I could not dance. Even 
to see the others dance made my heart into a lump of lead. It is 
long ago, in the bad days.” 

It was clear that old Anita had a sad story to tell, but at that 
moment I was not in a mood for sadness; so I promised to come 
and see her in her own cottage a day or two later, and this 
is the story she told me, with many expressive gestures which I 
wish I could reproduce, as I sat beside her in the shade of a huge 
grey olive-tree, and looked across the broken ground which opened 
in a deep wooded gully, gay with myrtle and cistus, oleander and 
lentisk, to the sunny sea beyond. 

“We were three sisters, the daughters of Nanni Naldo, Teresa, 
Marietta, and I, Anita. Our father owned a masseria far away 
near the mountains, and as there were no sons, of course, when my 
father grew old, the management would be in the hands of our 
husbands. Teresa was the eldest. She was twenty years old, 
Marietta was eighteen, and betrothed to Pippo Molotesi, while I 
was but thirteen years of age. 

“Though we were all thought to be pretty girls, Teresa was far 
the most beautiful in all the country round. I was but a baby 
when my mother died, and naturally, therefore, I do not remember 
her; but the people said Teresa was like her. Marietta and I 
were well enough, and perhaps more than that; but Teresa was 
different. 

“The Signorina will excuse me if I say that her blue eyes and 
fair skin seem to call back my Teresa to my mind. But Teresa’s 
hair was not fair, like the Signorina’s, but just the colour of a ripe 
chestnut. Yes, parlando con rispetto, 1 cannot but think of my 
Teresa when I see the Signorina’s face. Ah! how good she is to 
say it pleases her that I should see the likeness ! 

“Well, then, why was not Teresa betrothed? That was what 
perplexed everyone. Not to mention others, and even the son of 
the Sindaco was at her feet, there was Angelo Rosari, the only son 
of Giuseppe Rosari, a rich man too, and Angelo was as handsome 
a youth as you would see on a summer’s day, and well liked by 
every one; and he adored our Teresa. I used to wonder how she 
could be so cruel, so hard of heart; she, who, with us, was all 
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goodness and sweetness. Angelo would stand and watch her as 
we went to church, and she would not so much as turn her head 
or give him a look in answer to his greeting. His eyes hardly 
left her face during the Mass; he was sure to be at the well in 
the evening that he might have the pleasure of filling her pitcher ; 
he would seek the earliest flowers to bring her, because she loved 
flowers ; he would stand half the night waiting for the chance of 
being her partner in the dance, though there was not a girl who 
would not have been proud to stand up with the handsome Angelo, 
the best dancer of them all. 

“ One day I found out Teresa’s secret. 

“Tt was the season of autumn, and the harvest was just over ; 
the wheat-harvest, I mean, and we were looking forward to a 
merry time. Moreover, Marietta’s marriage was to take place in 
a week or two, and the preparations for that kept us all busy 
enough. One of those days my father said to Teresa, ‘ How is it 
that thou hast not a word for any of the young men who come to 
me, asking permission tomarry thee? Is it well that the younger 
sister should be married before the elder? For whom art thou 
waiting? Though no one is good enough for my Teresa, I would 
like to see her married before I die!’ 

“ But she laughed, and embraced him, and said no man should 
come between her and the caro, caro padre, and that she would 
willingly follow Marietta to church, and little Anita too, when 
her time should come. ‘Was the little father tired of his 
Teresina ?’ and so, with caresses and sweet words, she ran off to 
see that all went right for the preparation of the feast, and the 
musicians were ready for the dance. Soon after I saw Angelo 
standing by Teresa, talking earnestly. I laughed to myself to 
see the handsome Angelo, whom all the pretty girls were casting 
their eyes upon, blushing and stammering when he had to say a 
few words to our Teresa; and I ran upto hear what they were 
saying. ‘It is a long time since we danced together,’ were his 
first words that I caught; ‘if I had the honour to dance the 
Pizzica Pizzica with you to-night, ah! Teresa, you know how I 
feel.’ ‘Hush, hush,’ she said, glancing round as if she feared 
something, ‘I—I don’t know if I shall dance to-night, and there 
are so many you might find who dance better than I’ ‘There is 
no one to compare with you,’ he began; while I cried out: ‘Oh, 
Teresa, what folly! Every one says it is beautiful to see you 
dance. And why are you so unkind to Angelo, who loves you so?’ 
‘ Hush, hush, carina,’ she said, and her face was the colour of the 
roses in her bosom,‘I am not unkind. I will dance with you, 
Angelo, only—let me choose when—and go now; and you, Anita, 
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I see the Abate Annichiarico coming this way. Speak to him, and 
ask him to go indoors to refresh himself, and ask him what shall 
be the first dance ; run, child, run, and mind you do not anger him 
with any sharp speeches.’ 

“ What Teresa asked it was always my pleasure to do, and I 
obeyed her. But it did seem to me a strange thing that she 
should choose the Abate for her counsellor about the dances, 
though every one knew that no one danced so well as he. 

“Signorina, when I look back through all those years which he 
stained with blood, I seem to see the figure of that man as I saw 
him at the end. On that awful, yet blessed day when I saw him, 
his face, hands, clothes, all begrimed with dust and blood and gun- 
powder, dragged by the soldiers through the streets of Franca- 
villa, his arms and legs chained, his face, ah! Signorina, if you 
had seen him turn from side to side, grinning and gnashing his 
teeth like a wolf,’ and here old Anita stopped, and crossed herself 
with a shudder. After a pause she went on. “But, Signorina, 
at the time of which I am speaking, things had not come to such 
a pass as that, and no one knew that the very devil himself dwelt 
among us. The Abate Ciro Annichiarico was a bad priest, that 
we all knew. There are bad men in all professions, and good ones 
likewise. Yet about this man there was always something dark 
and sinister—what can I say?—something that made one’s heart 
shrink up; at least, that was always so at first, but when one 
talked with him awhile, the feeling seemed to pass, for no one 
could be more gracious, more amusing ; his stories made every one 
laugh’; he sang songs, he loved company, and I think that somehow 
he was7always a welcome guest; or, if people were not glad to 
see him, they dared say nothing to the contrary. 

“ At this time he was a quiet young man of middle height and 
well-proportioned, dark-haired, smooth-shaven, much like any 
other young priest, to look at; I do not think one would have 
noticed; him as being different from others. But people were 
afraid of him, even then. Afterwards there can be no doubt that 
he had ‘entered into a league with the devil himself. Why, 
Signorina, I have heard it said, and I know it is true, that the 
soldiers,have been gathered all round him to take him at night, 
and in the morning he was gone! He would be thirty, forty, 
fifty miles away ! 

“Then, too, it happened to some unfortunates to speak of him 
in a way that many thought, but few dared to utter. What 
happened then? The words may have been spoken between 
friends, indoors, under their breath. Ah! for such a one, he had 
best go home and make his will, for his time on this earth would 
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not be long. A few days more or less, and his corpse was sure to 
be found with a stiletto wound or a musket-shot through the heart. 
Ah! that was a terrible time. 

“Later in the evening Angelo and Teresa danced; and so 
gracefully, that the people all clapped their hands for the 
pleasure of seeing them. I danced, too, till I was tired, and then 
I sat down awhile to rest and look around me, and that I might 
not be troubled with ‘Anita here! Anita there!’ from one and 
another. I made myself comfortable on the ground, in the 
shadow of the house just round the corner, where the people had 
not always to pass to and fro to come at the door. Presently 
I saw Teresa coming towards me. I did not speak to her, 
though, but waited for her to come closer to me, that I might 
touch her, and thus give her a fright, and then she would scream, 
perhaps, and I should laugh at her! But before she came close 
enough for that, the priest, Ciro Annichiarico, came out of the 
doorway and spoke to her, and I, not wishing to be seen by that 
man, whom I always feared, kept quiet in my corner. 

“T heard part of what he said and she answered, but only half 
understood it then, though it all came back to me afterwards. 
‘Why did you dance so long with Angelo Rosari?’ he asked her. 
‘Why not, Signor Abate? What right have you to ask me the 
question?’ Teresa spoke proudly, but her voice trembled a little. 
‘I do but warn you,’ he answered, crossing his arms, and fixing 
his gleaming eyes on her in a way that made me think of a hungry 
wolf; ‘if you have any friendship for that youth, you will not 
show it. I will not have you listen to him. I will have no rival, 
Teresa.’ ‘QO Madonna Santissima!’ she cried, yet under her 
breath, ‘why, why do you persecute me thus? And you a priest! 
Oh! it is a shame.’ ‘If you care for this youth’s safety,’ he 
answered, ‘you will not love him.’ ‘I—I care nothing—I hate 
him,’ said Teresa hastily. ‘Nay, that is scarcely Christian, my 
daughter,’ he answered, with a sneer; and then, in a low, 
passionate tone, ‘Oh! Teresa, bellissima, why are you so cruel? 
Yet the more cruel, the more adorable! For days you have 
refused me a look, a word, but now you shall listen.’ ‘I will not 
listen,’ she answered ; ‘you, a priest! Go, or I will——’ ‘ What 
will you do, Teresa, tesoro?’ he began; and just then a thought 
struck me. You know I told you, Signorina, that I was hidden in 
the darkness just round the corner of the house. Well, I dared 
not step out into the moonlight and face that man, even for 
Teresa's sake; but I crept along the wall a bit, and called out 
loudly: ‘Teresa, Teresa, where are you, Teresa?’ and, running 
out into the open ground, seemed to be seeking her; and she, 
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poor lamb, came out to meet me, and took my hand—ah! how 
hers trembled !—and we went back to the company together. 

“Well, the winter went on, and things seemed to go better 
with us, far better than we had hoped, and the spring seemed to 
be coming to rejoice our hearts with the rejoicing earth. For it 
appeared as if Don Ciro had wearied of the pursuit of my sister. 
He came to our house less and less; he no longer strove to waylay 
her as she came and went; and, after a while, he disappeared from 
the country altogether. Some even said he was dead, some that 
he had crossed the seas, some that he had found it better to keep 
hidden because of certain things that had happened, and in 
which he was said to have had a part. Certainly, some of the 
troops were quartered in the neighbourhood, and two or three 
brigands were seized and carried away to the galleys, and then 
we all felt the more safe and peaceful. 

“T must tell the Signorina that sometimes a general and troops 
would be sent to put down the brigands, and they would march 
about, and draw up a report, and perhaps carry off two or three 
to prison, and then go back to Naples, and there was an end of it. 

“ Afterwards, there came a general of another kind, an English- 
man, like the Signorina and her brother. What was his name, you 
ask me? ‘Truly a difficult name—Giorgio,* I think they called 
him—I saw him once—a little man, with eyes like the eyes of a 
hawk. He it was who caught that wicked priest, and thus lifted 
the shadow of death from this land. But I must go on with my 
story. 

“The Carnival was close at hand, and we were all gay; for 
Teresa had confessed to Angelo Rosari that she loved him, and the 
day of betrothal was come. Marietta was full of importance, as a 
young married woman always is, declaring that it would not be 
fitting that Teresa should have any share in the preparations and 
arrangements of the feast; while she—my Teresa—just went 
about with shining eyes, sngng like a bird, and with no more 
eare for the morrow. 

“Well, the evening had come; a drizzling, chilly, February 
evening, but we did not mind that. If there was darkness outside 
the house, there was warmth and light enough within, where we 
were all assembled, friends and kin, young and old, to dance and 
feast in honour of Teresa and Angelo, The large inner room was 
eleared out, the outer room had a blazing fire, and a table laden 
with wine and good things; the musicians had come, the old folks 
were chatting in the chimney-corner, the young ones were eager 


* Old Anita means General Church. It is from Sir Richard Church’s 
own papers that this true story has been taken. 
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to begin the dance, all were in the best spirits; who would have 
thought that so gay an evening could have been followed by so 
terrible a night ? 

“ Just at that moment we heard a gentle tap at the door ; but 
at first no one took any notice, all being so full of their own 
gaiety. It was repeated, however, twice or thrice, and then my 
father cried out: ‘Come in, come in! All are welcome here!’ 
and the door opened, slowly, slowly, and there appeared first the 
long nose of Policinello, and then his whole body, wriggling into 
the room, bending hither and thither, and saying in his drollest 
squeak: ‘Mi permette, signori?’ The Signorina has doubtless 
seen Policinello? He is droll, is he not? Indeed, it seemed just 
what was wanted to make the festival complete, to make us mad 
with joy. How we stamped, and shouted, and clapped our hands, 
crying out ‘ Evviva, Policinello! Bravo, caro, caro Signore 
Policinello! Benvenuto, Policinello !’ and how we laughed to see 
him bending his body and wagging his long nose to and fro, 
sometimes almost to the ground, sometimes standing on the tips 
of his toes with his hands folded—so—under his long sleeves, and 
turning his head—so—from side to side as he said: ‘ What kind 
people. Ah, what beauty! ah, what goodness! I am your 
most humble servant! Ah, povero me!’ ‘Come, come, Signore 
Policinello,’ said my father, ‘come and refresh yourself, and then 
go to the women, who are all longing to dance with so handsome 
a partner—so unexpected a pleasure for them!’ ‘Your goodness 
overpowers me, signore. I have no words to express my grati- 
tude.” And then he spread out his fingers like a fan, and 
peeped through them, fixing his eyes on old Nonna Gianna, and 
erying: ‘Ah! what beauty! I am dazzled! What beautiful 
eyes!’ 

“Nonna Gianna, who had been handsome in her youth, they 
said, was pleased, and murmured: ‘Truly he is a galant ’uomo, 
Signore Policinello.’ But we young ones laughed, and exclaimed : 
‘ Baste, baste, Signore Policinello! We don’t want compliments ; 
we want to dance.’ ‘What do you mean?’ said my father, 
‘where are your manners? He has not yet tasted of our wine, 
and you ask him to dance. Excuse them, Signore Policinello.’ 
‘Yes, yes, of course,’ we all cried out, ‘ that is understood.’ And 
I ran to the table, and fetched a bottle of wine and a large glass, 
that Teresa might present it to the guest, as was right. He took 
the glass from her, as he stood in the doorway, and raised it high 
over his head, squeaking out: ‘It is a fortunate evening for 
povero me, and so I must say a brindisi.’ We all listened, ready to 
laugh and clap our hands, for we were sure to hear from him the 
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drollest rhymes, but before another word had left his lips, there 
came a perfect volley of knocks on the door behind him, and he 
started and gave such a caper, seeming to be terribly frightened, 
that the glass fell from his hand and was shattered, and all the 
wine was spilt. Poor Signore Policinello! He wrung his hands, 
and squeaked out a thousand apologies, while my father said: ‘ It 
is nothing, nothing ; but what, in the name of the Madonna and 
all the saints, is this noise? Who are you that would beat down 
the door? Gently, gently, my friends, and come in. Are the 
wolves at your heels? Come in, come in!’ And the door was 
flung open, and there danced in some ten or twelve masked 
figures, Policinelli, in fact, like our former guest, each one 
carrying in his hands a great flask of wine. Oh! then the 
shouting and screaming, the laughter and clapping of hands, were 
more than ever. Youths and maidens, and the old, too, joined in 
welcoming these new guests, till you might have heard the din a 
mile off. Meanwhile, the first of them—he who had first entered 
the house, you understand—who also seemed to be the chief, held 
up his two hands, and then they all stopped still, quite still, in a 
moment, just as they chanced to be. The Signorina has never 
seen anything so droll, I think. One was on the tips of his toes, 
holding his wine-flask above his head—one had it tucked under 
his arm, with one leg stretched out behind and the other before— 
one stood bolt upright, with his arms hugging his flask to his 
breast—one was bent nearly double, with his hands and their 
burden resting on his level back—they just followed the signs 
made by their leader, moving like the fantoccini, the little figures 
which the Signorina must have seen, those that dance when you 
pull their strings. 

“* Ah! caro signore, said the leader, addressing my father, 
‘see here your very humble servants, who beg of you to accept a 
little wine, as the assurance of their profound respect ;’ and as 
he spoke, he made a sign, and they all danced up to the table 
where my father was standing, and set down their flasks in front 
of him, and then, before a word more could be said, each Policinello 
had seized one of the young girls in his arms, and whirled her 
away in a dance. When that was over, they all crowded round 
the table, and there was drinking of wine, and laughing, and 
brindisi. I forget the words, but I remember we all clapped our 
hands at one which the leader of the band made, holding up his 
hand as if to shade his eyes from the light that dazzled them in 
Teresa’s, so he said; and she, poor lamb! who was gay that 
night as a little bird, so happy was she, stepped forward, and 
pulling his long sleeve, answered merrily: ‘Ah! caro signore, 
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what a nose! what a nose!’ in reply, you sce, to his: ‘What eyes! 
ah, what eyes!’ He shook his head and stroked his long nose 
with his fingers. ‘Come, come, Signorina, what is there to find 
fault with in my nose? Is it not a handsome nose, worthy to 
match those beautiful eyes?’ ‘I did not say it was ugly,’ she 
answered; and I wondered at the sudden look of alarm which 
overspread her face as he fixed his eyes on hers. I, too, standing 
near her, was startled, and wondered where I had seen those 
gleaming red eyes; and a chill seemed to strike through me for a 
moment. ‘Don’t break your heart, Signorina,’ he said witha laugh 
and a bow, ‘I am not angry. Iam your friend to command, 
if you will have it so, in spite of your cruelty;’ and he held 
out his hand that they might dance. 

“So the dancing and gaiety went on, and everyone praised the 
good wine which the strangers had brought, and Policinello was 
foremost in pressing others to drink of it, though it came to my 
mind afterwards that he had often raised the glass to his lips, and 
set it down as full as it was before. He seemed, somehow, to 
become the leader of the feast, choosing the dances, pointing out 
the figures, and so on. He seemed, too, to take possession of 
Teresa in a strange way, asking her to dance again and again, 
whispering in her ear, calling on all to drink her health. Angelo 
didn’t altogether like it, but what would you have? Policinello 
was a guest, and must be treated with respect, and Teresa, when 
she saw him discontented, whispered a loving word or two, and he 
became content, and smiled again. ‘Come, little one,’ he said to 
me, ‘ you must be my partner, since Signor Policinello will have 
Teresa all to himself,’ and it was a pleasure and pride for me to 
dance with Angelo, as you may think. 

“Signorina, I cannot tell, but I have always thought that 
something had been put into the wine which the maskers had 
brought, something which made those who drank of it stupid and 
heavy, and blind, and that this was the reason that the Policinelli, 
though willing enough to drink, drank only from the jars which 
belonged to my father. I know this was so, because it was my 
place to go from one to another and see that their glasses were 
replenished, though I thought nothing of it at the time. At any 
rate, as the night wore away, the wine seemed to have the effect 
of closing the eyes and dulling the senses of many of the guests ; 
even Angelo looked as if he were half asleep. I was standing near 
Teresa when I heard these words. They were spoken by Policinello, 
but not in his usual squeak. No, no, it was a voice I knew, and 
one which made me shudder. I remembered the red gleam in 
those eyes, and knew that the priest, Ciro Annichiarico, stood 
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among us. ‘Enough of this, Teresa,’ he said; ‘I have come here 
because I adore you, because I must see you, because I cannot bear 
to give you up to another.’ ‘For the sake of all that is holy, 
cease, Signor Abate,’ she answered. ‘It is no question of giving 
up what you never had or can have, and such talk is wickedness. 
Go, go, and I will pray for you, yes, every day of my life I will 
pray God and the Madonna to bless you.’ 

“Much more he gaid, pleading his wicked passion, and begging 
her to fly with him, trying her with threats and promises, and 
begging her, if she cared for her own life and Angelo’s, to listen 
to his suit. While she, poor angel! fearing to raise a quarrel 
which would cause blood to be shed, answered him in a low voice, 
reminding him of his office, begging him to leave her, and growing 
more and more resolute as she went on. 

“ «Very well, then,’ he said at last, ‘you have decided, and I 
am the most unfortunate of men. Addio, you will never see Ciro 
Annichiarico more!’ and he bowed and turned away. 

“Thank Heaven, he is gone!’ she murmured, ‘Oh! Anita, 
I did not know you were here. Dear child, will you do a thing 
for me? I have forgotten old Nunziata, to whom I promised a 
cake and a bottle of wine. Will you take it? Her cottage is 
but ten minutes’ walk away, and you know I must help Marietta 
to bid farewell to our guests.’ 

“T was ready enough to help Teresa, and taking the cake and 
wine from her hands, ran off. No one saw me go, I think, and as 
I left the room I could see Policinello, who had gathered his band 
together, and was saying addio, with many courteous expressions 
to my father. How glad I was to see him safely away. 

“One thing I remember which seemed strange to me, and that 
was, that as I left the door, I nearly tumbled over a great heap 
of brushwood which was laid against the wall. Oho! Giuseppe 
and Carlo, I thought, you are going to provide us with plenty 
of wood overnight, lest you should oversleep yourselves in the 
morning ! 

“Well, I soon reached old Nunziata’s cottage. To get there 
you had to cross two fields, and then you came to a place were 
the ground was broken, and dipped down in a steep bank covered 
with trees, and at the foot of this bank the cottage stood; so that 
when you were there, you would not hear or see anything that. 
was going on at the masseria, though it was but half a mile away. 
When I got there, the poor old soul, who slept little, as is the way 
with old folks—I know that by myself now, Signorina, though 
at that time I slept like a dormouse—would have me stay with 
her awhile, and tell her about our grand doings, and give her a 
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glass of wine to drink the health of the sposi. Teresa was 
always so good to old Nunziata, and we talked of her together, 
and of how everyone loved her, and how happy a home she would 
have with Angelo, who adored her. Then I told her about the 
Policinelli and their pranks, though I did not say a word of Don 
Ciro being among them, and thus a long time, I suppose, must 
have passed by. Perhaps it was an hour. Then I said good- 
night. 

“The rain had ceased, and there were stars shining here and 
there through the rifts in the straggling clouds, and there was a 
red light just beginning to dawn in the sky, it seemed to me, as 
I mounted the steep bank and turned homewards, and I thought 
it strange, for surely I had not stayed so long with old Nunziata 
that the day was about to dawn. I mounted the brow of the hill, 
and then—how can I tell it? Signorina, I had only left my 
home a little while ago, and now—! There stood my father’s 
masseria, black no longer in the darkness, but one mass of flame. 
I ran to it, I ran round, seeing the flames leaping around doors 
and windows, their roaring mingling with the shrieks of those 
within. Every door and window was fast barred from the 
outside, and heaps of wood, tarred logs, brushwood, piled up 
against them, so that no one had a chance of escape. Besides, 
as I told you, they were heavy with the wine. 

“Those cries, that crackling, roaring flame, they sometimes 
still ring in my ears, Signorina. What could Ido? Nothing, 
nothing. I thought I could distinguish the voice of my Teresa, 
but I do not know, I could not get near the house, because of the 
flames. Iran to the town two miles away, and roused the friends 
there from their beds, and almost everyone, young and old, with 
the Sindaco at their head, came with me to the masseria. But it 
was too late. When they had beaten down the flames and got to 
into the house, what was there? Dead, Signorina, dead, all 
those who, a few hours ago, had been so gay. There they lay, 
some suffocated by the smoke and seeming as if they slept, some 
whose positions and faces showed they had died in agony, some 
a mere heap of charred limbs and garments, not to be recog- 
nised even by those who loved them best.” 

“Now, Signorina, you will not wonder that the sight of the 
Pizzica Pizzica should make me sad,” said old Anita, shaking her 
head with a heavy sigh, as she rose from her seat, and passed her 
withered hand over her eyes, as though to clear away some 
terrible vision. “ Addio, Signorina,” she added, “and many thanks 


for your kindness. May your life be a happier one than was my 
poor Teresa’s,” 
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And so we parted; and, as I left the place next day, I never 
saw old Anita again. 


Norr.—When Don Ciro was in prison, about to suffer the 
penalty which his crimes so richly deserved, he himself related 
this atrocious exploit, dwelling on the beauty of his victim, and 
his mortification at having been refused by her, boasting that he 
had not often been so disappointed. 

















Creatures of Cransition. 


Ir is the happy privilege of every generation in its turn to treat 
its predecessor with scant reverence. There is a story quoted in 
Aristotle’s Ethics of the defence made by a man who beat his 
father. ‘“ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘he used to beat his own father, who 
had also beaten his own father before him. And this rascal here,’ 
pointing to his son, ‘ will beat me as soon as he grows man 
enough. It is a family failing with us.’ And then there is the 
story of the man who, when his son was kicking him out of the 
house, besought him to stop at the door, ‘for,’ said he, ‘ that is 
exactly as far as I kicked your grandfather.’” Some such 
amiable relation would appear to have hitherto subsisted between 
two consecutive generations. 

But this present generation looks at its forbear with wonder, 
at itself with pity; and sadly saying, “That is not my type. To 
what type then do I belong?” can only answer, “I belong to 
none.” Creatures of transition, our type is yet to make. We 
are unintelligible, inchoate, unfinished. We are incomprehensible 
to ourselves and to each other. In us, all sorts of strange ingre- 
dients, as Carlyle would say, welter chaotic. There is much that 
is good. But it is, as yet, without arrangement. And it is very 
uncomfortable to be unarranged. 

Towards the old generation we are far from feeling contempt. 
Rather do we admire it for its vitality, its high spirits, its enjoy- 
ment of things that we are unable to enjoy. We do not pride 
ourselves that we are superior to it. We only marvel that we 
are so very, very different. It is more than the ordinary dif- 
ference between two successive generations. We feel cut off from 
it and isolated. With its beliefs, its hopes, its pleasures, its 
ideas, we have nothing in common. There is hardly anything 
that it hands on to us which we care to receive. What it found 
good, we find of little interest. And we have scarcely anything 
of our own. We are paralysed by Negativism. 

To a student of history, it is apparent that progress is not 
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smooth and continuous, but intermittent and spasmodic. There 
was such a spasm in the Greek world in the age of Pericles. 
There was another at Rome in the age of Augustus. There was 
another at the revival of letters. There was another and a con- 
vulsive one, political, social, and anti-religious, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But never has the world felt so prodigious 
a pulsation, political, social, and scientific, as during the past sixty 
or seventy years. That mighty wave of progress has carried us far 
forward on its crest and landed us high and dry upon the rocks. 

There we are left, considering. 

We are heirs of the ages. But we do not quite know what to do 
with our inheritance. And we have paid a heavy probate duty. 

It was all very well for our fathers and our grandfathers. 
They were in the thick of the fight. They enjoyed the exhila- 
ration of strenuous exertion, and the pride of conquest. They 
felt all the elation of achieving success. Life was full of pos- 
sibilities in their youth; and they lived to see most of those 
possibilities realised. 

We congratulate them upon their success, of which we enjoy 
the spoils. “It was a famous victory.” We are much obliged 
to them. We hardly like to hint to them that we do not feel 
quite so much the better for it as we could wish. 

Germany conquered France. She exacted an indemnity of 
two hundred millions sterling. But was Germany much the 
richer ? 

Thus a gentle scepticism mingles insidiously with our admi- 
ration for this mighty progress. Is it not justified? 

At the time when Carlyle was fulminating against quacks and 
quackery, it would hardly occur to anyone that certain panaceas 
for the ills of mankind, which were confidently prophesied to care, 
would turn out to be but patent medicines after all. Our fathers 
believed in these things. We have seen them tried; and we are 
sceptical. 

No nostrum, for instance, was better advertised than education. 
It was to act upon the social system, as do the pills of Beecham 
or the Safe Cure of Warner upon the human patient. Doubtless 
it has done a great deal of good. Of course, it has made the 
British workman a better workman. Of course, the quality of 
the things that he produces is improved. Or has it spoilt good 
workmen to make bad clerks? Of course, the domestic servant 
is more industrious, contented, well-mannered, and grateful for 
kindness. Of course, the factory girl is fairer and sweeter in all 
her ways, less flaunting and less foul of tongue. Or perhaps it 
is true that the spread of education is the spread of discontent ; 
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that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing; that its effect is to 
make people, not better in their own sphere, but anxious to 
change their own sphere for another and a showier one. 

Doubtless, in theory, education was an excellent physic; if 
any School Board chemist happened to know how to make it. 
So may a pill be the suitable form of medicine. Only, perhaps 
Beecham’s are not the right variety. 

Universal Suffrage was another instance. From the days of 
the Chartists downwards, the one point that has commended itself 
impartially to both of the two great political parties alike, is that 
the working men should have more votes. It is the one instance 
in which Tweedledum and Tweedledee are in entire unison. 

“When they do agree, their unanimity is wonderful,” espe- 
cially if there happen to be a general election looming in the 
background. 

The danger to the Constitution of this quack nostrum is just 
beginning to be suspected. Thinking men perceive that an 
empire with possessions all over the world, an empire that cannot 
feed itself from within, is not safely or honourably administered 
by a man with a mandate from the mob. 

Each party has been equally guilty. Each, in turn, has played 
the part of Frankenstein, and helped to manufacture this horny- 
handed monster. Hitherto, it has been fairly docile; at least, on 
this side of the Atlantic. It only amuses itself with strikes ; 
thereby exhibiting in its own affairs that logical and far-seeing 
intelligence which eminently qualifies it to control imperial in- 
terests. Some day, when it realises its power, it may arise and 
lay hands on property. Who knows? 

Free Trade was another delicious illusion. It was to cure all 
economic ills. Every necessary was to be cheap and good and 
easily accessible. With Peace for her handmaid, Free Trade was 
to annihilate poverty. Why, then, has every nation except our 
own, even English-speaking America, given it up? Why is a 
principle repudiated which was supposed, directly it was stated, 
to commend itself instantly, by its own simplicity and intrinsic 
worth, to all thinking minds? Surely a doubt comes in here. 

What irony there is in history! To think of that Exhibition 
of 51, which was to usher in the era of universal peace! It was 
unfortunate that the millennium should be arrested by some trifling 
occurrences in the Crimea. Have the gates of Janus ever since 
been closed ? 

These remedies have all had a trial. They have, to put it 
mildly, not been wholly successful. It is doubtful whether they 
will be persevered with. What wonder that the creatures of 
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transition, in face of such an historical retrospect, are sceptical 
in other matters than religion ? 

Nothing is more puzzling in these latter days than the way in 
which the attributes of age have been transferred to youth, and 
vice versa. This generation is rather like the mysterious stranger 
in one of “Q.’s” delicious “ Noughts and Crosses.” Wrinkled, 
bald, difficult to comprehend, with the mystery of centuries in his 
eyes, he might be any age. He turns out to be—the baby! 

He is a low-spirited child. He is critical and introspective. 
He suffers from nervous asthma. He plays whist. Age, it may 
be observed in passing, also plays a game which it calls by the 
same name. Billiards, on the contrary, has become the orthodox 
amusement for respectable elderly gentlemen after dinner. He 
eares not at all for girls’ society. He eschews dances. He drinks 
tea like an old washerwoman. He cannot read Dickens, because 
Dickens is full of light-heartedness ; and he is full of gloom. 

No wonder. He has the burden of the world on his shoulders. 
The young men do all the work. Experience goes for nothing in 
these days. It can be got from books; or you can be coached in 
anything, from the differential calculus to hitting to leg. All the 
responsibility is shifted on to youth. A doctor must be young. 
He must be versed in the latest discoveries in medicine. A soldier 
or a sailor is superannuated directly there is the slightest reason 
to suspect any diminution in his energy. A schoolmaster must 
be fresh from the university, whether he know a boy from a besom 
or no. Young gentlemen begin, at the age of twenty-two, to 
administer the affairs of India. The unfortunate wight who 
aspires to enter the Civil Service or the Royal Engineers must go 
to a crammer’s at sixteen, and work ten or eleven hours a day in 
order to attain success. Weighted with work, harassed by com- 
petition, burdened with responsibility, it is no wonder that youth 
is prematurely grave. 

It is true that in politics we meet with an apparent exception. 
This is only another inversion of the old order, another feature of 
transition, which causes us additional bewilderment. Pitt was 
Prime Minister at twenty-four. Fox entered Parliament at nine- 
teen, and was a Lord of the Admiralty at twenty-one. Mr. Glad- 
stone is eighty-two. Mr. Balfour was young to be leader of the 
House of Commons; and he is forty-four. This, however, is due 
largely to the altered constitution of the House. The greater 
number of the members are men retired from their business or 
profession, not scions of noble families put into pocket boroughs 
to enjoy immunity from arrest for debt. 

Another puzzling feature in the transitional period is the 
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diminished prestige of the professions, and the social elevation of 
various occupations that once were thought unworthy of a gentle- 
man. That brewing should be an occupation for the sons and 
brothers of noblemen, is as singular as that noblemen them- 
selves should turn colliery-owners and cab-proprietors, while their 
cousins and their aunts keep shops. 

In practical life, the creatures of transition are unable to guide 
their conduct by the light of those respectable aphorisms which 
commanded the respect and obedience of preceding generations. 
Take “ Early to bed and early to rise,” for instance. A physician, 
the other day, demonstrated by statistics that people who went 
to bed late lived longer than those who rose betimes. As for 
acquiring wealth by this method, it is impossible; unless you 
trade with milkmen delivering their decoction, or housemaids 
scrubbing front-door steps. And wisdom is best acquired by 
burning the midnight oil, and then taking plenty of sleep to 
recruit the exhausted brain. 

Sleep, again, has become a positive virtue. So has a good 
appetite. In days when the wear and tear of nerve-tissue force 
a man to fight insomnia by morphia and whiskey, and to create 
hunger by sherry and bitters, the power of sleeping soundly and 
eating heartily becomes of the utmost value. The “ voice of the 
sluggard,” did we hear him complain in these times, would arouse, 
not contempt, but profound admiration and envy. “Five hours 
for a man, six for a woman, and seven for a fool ”—why, we would 
give the author of the proverb seven for himself, and thankfully 
take ten for our own part, if we could. And as for “seeing our- 
selves as others see us,” in these days of disillusion—well, it is a 
mercy we do not. 

The feminine type is no less nebulous. The domestic genius 
who made puddings, mended stockings, visited the sick, was 
blowsy at thirty, and doted on babies, has vanished from the 
ranks of a middle class which vies with the aristocracy itself in 
opulence, cultivation, and refinement. Her successor is the 
“smart” young married woman; who is married to a man much 
older than herself, or who has an independent fortune of her own ; 
who makes no puddings, mends no stockings, visits not the sick ; 
who is at her handsomest at thirty, is averse from infants, boasts 
that she never cries, and monopolises the best dancers ; who is chic 
and “classy,” and who is as big a nondescript as you can find, 
full of negativisms, aimless and sceptical and discontented. She is 
thorough in no way. She is loth to break with the old traditions 
of English domestic life. She is no less loth to take a definite 
line in the opposite direction. We have copied from France a 
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sort of mariage de convenance ; which we have treated as we treat 
our borrowed French plays, and have carefully expurgated. The 
result is much the same as in the case of the plays. Something 
is wanting. 

“Mrs. X. At home.” It is about the only time she is—if she 
can help it. Under ordinary conditions, women are more con- 
cerned with home than men. But modern facilities for travel 
have begotten restlessness in both sexes alike. Home is by no 
means satisfying to the women of this generation. Its duties 
and pleasures are little more pleasing to the young married 
woman of to-day than to the club-spoilt man. 

The distance that was wont to be preserved between the sexes 
has dwindled toa minimum. English women, with their wealth, 
their independence, their splendid physique, their emancipation 
from marital authority, are the companions of men, companions 
in their games and sports, in the Tripos and the hospital, in the 
hunting-field and the smoking-room, by the salmon-river and 
across the stubble. In most: of the pleasures of men, both inno- 
cent and otherwise, they freely participate. But this long-haired, 
jolly young gentleman in petticoats, hail-fellow-well-met and 
a real good chap, is a widely different type from any that has 
before the last twenty years been handed down by tradition or 
exhibited and embodied in fiction. It is a type so different that 
we find the greatest difficulty in believing that it can possibly 
be permanent; and the discontent of women themselves, widely 
spread and easily discerned, lends support to this opinion. 

In the matter of religion, the creatures of transition are no less 
vague. They are neither one thing nor the other. They are no 
longer devout worshippers. But they are just as far from being 
thorough-going atheists, in the sense in which the French of 
the eighteenth century were atheists. The old faiths have lost 
their binding force. But an affectionate reverence for them still 
remains. “They were beloved by those,” murmur the creatures 
of transition, softly, “whom we loved and respected. They were 
the comfort and the solace of those who were dear to us. We 
cannot hurt the pretty quaint old things. Put grandmamma’s 
Bible away into the cabinet along with grandmamma’s china 
cups; and tenderly remember that probably she turned to the 
one for consolation when she cracked the other.” 

So they fall back upon that poor simulacrum of a creed, that 
name for nothing, called Agnosticism. But such an airy phantom 
is of no use as a guide through life. What is wanted is a good 


practical working religion, one that can be kept handy and made 
an everyday use of, 
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“Sorry,” they say, “we give it up. Revealed religion rests 
on certain facts, which must stand the test of reason. If the 
facts are not established to the full satisfaction of our reason, down 
goes the superstructure of faith. Itis a pity. We would be so 
glad to go to church on a Sunday and believe it all, if we could. 
We continue to observe the Christian code of morals, which on 
the whole, though defective in parts, is the best that has yet 
appeared for European nations. But there is no heavenly inspi- 
ration in it for us. It is hard on us. Our path of life is just a 
street lit by gas-lamps of human manufacture, not a road across 
the moorland illumined by the glorious sun.” 

There are not wanting little philosophic stars that faintly 
illumine the darkness of the Unknowable, and twinkle, twinkle 
—for atime. Mill sent forth a beam that seemed awhile to be 
clear, though cold. Somehow he went out. Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
system is so far suited to modern needs that it seems, like the 
period, to be still in process of transition. But something is 
needed more complete and concise. Mr. Matthew Arnold arose 
and diffused lucidity, and poured forth a mild effulgence that 
vastly improved the look of life, and still lingers pleasantly 
among us. But sunlight is the need; not moonlight. And from 
Positivism as a philosophical phantasy to Positivism as a religion 
there is but a step. No. The philosophers do not give much 
help. 

We remain on the rocks, considering. 
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“Che Gates of the Reir.” 


“Reiterating with persistent tongue, 
In half-articulate jargon, the old song: 
‘Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong!’” 


Longfellow. 


In that Venice of Flanders, that city of bridges, Bruges, there 
still exists an underground canal, known to the inhabitants as the 
Reie. Its dark and silent path lies far beneath the streets and 
among the foundations of many an old house; it flows from one 
of the outer canals, and the entrance to its gloomy course—which 
is through a low archway in the wall of a house—is guarded by 
double iron gates with bars forged and twisted into fantastic 
shapes and browned with the rust of ages. The house under 
which the Reie passes is too old to be habitable, and in parts the 
walls are crumbling away. Here and there ruddy-brown creepers 
climb over the stones, and green ferns grow out of the crevices 
elose to the water’s edge. Round the gates are clustered quaint 
houses, with peaked, uneven. roofs, and in the distance, to com- 
plete the beauty of the scene, rises the belfry. 

“What a scene for an artist to paint!” are the words that 
involuntarily rise to one’s lips; so it was, and so thought a 
young painter, Randolph Dollomer, who sat on the bridge that 
overlooked the entrance to the Reie and sketched the scene just 
described. He was an Englishman, fair, fat, and a little more 
than the half of forty, with a round, jolly face, a face which, 
though it could not boast of good looks, was strikingly frank and 
genial. In front of him. stood a man dressed in the picturesque 
garb of a fisherman; he was leaning back against the wall in a 
lazy attitude, and altogether made a charming figure to the 
foreground of Dollomer’s picture. 

Randolph Dollomer had painted the whole afternoon, and now, 
as the sun began to set, he folded up his large white umbrella, 
collected his materials, and walked slowly home. He appeared to 
be in deep thought, and now and then stroked his fair moustache, 
which action is nearly always a sign that a man is thinking over 
some weighty matter. On reaching his rooms, he still continued 
to cogitate until his brother Frank came in. 
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“Well, Ran,” he asked, “ how is the picture progressing ?” 

“Oh, first-rate! Ive a capital figure for my foreground, just 
the right man—handsome face, picturesque costume, and good 
figure—but in spite of all that, he has made me feel first of all 
wretched, and then in a hopeless state of uncertainty, for he 
reminded me of an unfortunate affair; but now I think I have 
found a way out of the difficulty.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Please don’t speak in riddles, old 
chap,” said Frank, who was a lawyer, and who liked everything 
to be cut and dried for him and to the point. 

“Sit down, and then I will tell you. First of all, do you 
remember Sapin, that unfortunate man who was imprisoned for 
stealing my watch, andjhow they found out afterwards that he 
had never taken it at all, and that he had been mistaken for 
another man?” 

“Yes, I remember that.” 

“Well, he is the same man I am painting into my picture. I 
found him wandering about the streets and looking very ill, and 
being struck with his picturesque figure, I went up to him, and 
lo, behold! it was Sapin; I recognised him at once, but I am 
thankful to say he does not remember me. But, Frank, the 
wretched man is starving, absolutely starving; so, considering 
the fussy little French gendarmes and myself were the direct 
cause of his being arrested and imprisoned unjustly, the least I 
can do is to make amends for it. Now, this afternoon, as I sat 
dabbling, I concocted a little plan in my head. It is this—the 
Count has promised me 800 francs for the picture, and with 
125 francs out of it I intend to purchase Sapin a boat and make 
him a musselman—I don’t mean a Mohammedan, but a dealer in 
mussels. I know it’s a rattling good trade, when once a man has 
his boat and a few francs to start with. What do you think of 
the idea, Frank ?” 

For some minutes there was silence, then the elder brother 
ejaculated— 

“Good heavens, Ran! What on earth put such an idea into 
your head? It’s too absurd. In the first place, to put it mildly, 
you can’t afford to throw away your money in this manner, as if 
you were a millionaire ; in the second place, you are not responsible 
for this fellow—what did you say his name was? Sapin, ah, 
yes, Sapin—you are not responsible for Sapin’s misfortune in 
being mistaken for another man, and imprisoned for that man’s 
theft. Every circumstance was against Sapin, and the verdict 
could not have been otherwise; but that was no fault of yours, it 
was simply his bad luck. Don’t you see, old chap, that this sudden 
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outburst of generosity is as impracticable as it is misplaced? Why, 
for all you know, the fellow may be an arrant scoundrel, and I 
only wish to goodness that you had never heard of the mistake 
that was made.” 

But Randolph could not see the force of his brother's 
arguments; he was by nature impulsive and generous, extremely 
sympathetic, and, unlike his brother, was delightfully vague on 
business matters ; so the result was that he was unwisely generous 
without knowing it. He went out into the cool street—the 
atmosphere of the room seemed to stifle him—and argued his 
plan out with himself, intensifying the facts of the case, seeing 
them as through a magnifying glass, and finally convincing 
himself that it was clearly his duty to aid Sapin, and that there 
was no way of doing so except by adopting the plan he had just 
expounded to his brother; and it remains to be seen how that 
plan was carried out. 

The next morning was gloriously fine, and Randolph started 
out for a morning’s painting. He was in the happiest of moods 
as he walked through the streets, for his picture seemed now to 
have a new interest for him, as it was to be the medium for 
helping Sapin. A few minutes later, and he was absorbed in 
painting the figure that sat before him. 

An hour passed away in silence, and nothing was heard but 
the occasional scrape of Randolph’s stool as he stepped back to 
study some effect. 

“Monsieur,” said Sapin, timidly, as Randolph was just starting 
home, “ would monsieur the artist like to row through the Reie ? 
He would then be able to see the gates which he is painting 
close to, for I have a boat which is quite at monsieur’s service.” 

“A boat!” exclaimed Randolph, in an agony of mind that 
some one had forestalled him and given Sapin the boat; “ how 
did you get it?” 

“A neighbour,” replied Sapin, “has promised to lend me kis 
for one day only. Alas, I have no boat of my own!” 

Randolph was relieved.’ “That is just the kind of thing I 
should like to do, Sapin, but you must wait until this picture is 
finished, and then I will come any day you like. You must be 
here again to-morrow, as usual, and I think that will be for the 
last time. Good-day!” and Sapin, all smiles, bid monsieur the 


artist a very good day. 
* * * * * 


Three weeks had passed away. Much may happen in three 
weeks, but the days during which Randolph painted his picture 
came and went without any change, each one like the last. 
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Sapin, though he was no longer required as a model, was still to 
be seen on the bridge, hovering round Randolph and watching 
him*as he painted; he seemed to know that Randolph was his 
friend. At the end of the three weeks Randolph had finished his 
picture, which he named “The Gates of the Reie.” Fondly and 
carefully he wrapped it in paper and bore it to the Count’s house. 
His interview there had evidently been a success, for he returned 
home radiant and flushed with excitement. 

“Frank,” he said, “ the Count seemed pleased with the picture. 
He said it was magnifique, quite a chef d’ceuvre, which shows he 
doesn’t know know anything about it. But he is a nice old 
chap; he has commissioned me to paint a scene near the Minne- 
water; and, lastly, has given me 900 francs for my picture.” 

“Well done, Ran—my congratulations,” said Frank, jumping 
up and looking mightily pleased. 

“So now,” continued Randolph, “I shall be able to buy Sapin 
his boat.” 

“The devil you will!” exclaimed Frank, thoroughly angry ; 
“you'll do nothing of the sort. If you give a farthing to that 
man, I will return to England and leave you here.” 

“And I,” rejoined Randolph chaffingly, “will continue to 
flourish here as painter in ordinary to his highness the Count 
d’Ourly ; and when I have a few moments to spare, I shall think of 
the brother who so cruelly deserted me. But, seriously, I must 
give Sapin the boat—I consider that it is my bounden duty.” 

Frank saw that it was useless to argue with his brother in 
his present mood, so he promptly pretended to give in, and 
inwardly resolved to find some way of preventing the boat being 
bought. 

“ By-the-by,” said Randolph presently, “Sapin is to row me 
through the Reie this afternoon, and I suppose you won’t object 
to my bringing him here afterwards; I shall then give him the 
money, as he will be able to choose the boat better than I can.” 

“T have no objection to the man coming,” said Frank; “ but 
surely you’re not going to wander about underground canals with 
those cheques on you?” 

“T had quite forgotten them,” said Randolph. “Tl put them 
in this drawer—three, six, nine hundred, that’s right ; they will be 
quite safe there,” and then he left the house. 

When he had gone Frank paced the room. “Sheer waste of 
money, I call it!” he muttered to himself. ‘ No, I just won't 
allow Ran to do it, and, by jove, I’ll find a way to prevent him!” 

A few minutes later Randolph returned. 

“T came back to see if you would come with me; it will do you 
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good, as you're not looking very well.” So the two brothers went 
out together. 

Sapin stood in the doorway of his house. He had evidently 
expected to see only Randolph, for, pointing to Frank, he said, 
“T fear there will not be room in the boat for the other mon- 
sieur.” 

“ And why not?” asked Randolph. 

“ Ah, be it far from me,” replied Sapin, “to interfere or in- 
convenience messieurs, but, malhewreusement! the boat is small, 
and it might perhaps upset if overcrowded.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Frank. ‘Lead the way, my good man, 
and then we can judge for ourselves whether the boat is large 
enough.” 

So entering a house lower down the street, Sapin lighted a torch 
and led the way down to the cellars, then cautiously descended a 
slippery flight of steps till he came to a heavy iron door; he 
unlocked it, drew back the bolts, and the door swung open, 
revealing by the flickering torchlight a dark stream of water 
flowing silently between the damp walls. At the foot of the steps 
was the boat in question. It was certainly small, but quite large 
enough to hold three men. 

“ Why, there’s plenty of room,” said Randolph, stepping in. 

“Ah, it shall be as monsieur wishes; but the boat is very 
small,” said Sapin, shrugging his shoulders with that gesture of 
forlorn hope as only Frenchmen can. So when he saw that 
Frank was determined to come, he handed the torch to Randolph, 
and, taking the oars, rowed silently through the darkness. 

It was icily cold, and both brothers involuntarily buttoned up 
their coats, for the damp atmosphere seemed to penetrate to the 
very bone; dampness reigned supreme everywhere, damp oozed 
out in thick streams from the walls on either side, and it was 
damp that fell with a monotonous drip, drip, from the vaulted 
roof overhead. It was a weird and curious journey, the cold wag 
most intense, a death-like stillness prevailed, and ghost-like 
shadows from the torchlight flitted against the walls. Randolph 
tried the effect of a subdued “ Hullo!” “Lo!” repeated the echo 
in a hollow voice far away, and then—as though it had lost its 
way in the winding passage—it feebly echoed itself again and 
again among the clammy walls, and finally died away in the 
distance. 

Gradually a half moon of light appeared at the end of the 
passage. It was the entrance, and in a few minutes they were 
close to the gates, enjoying the warm air that rushed through the 
archway. There were two gates, an inner and outer one, and 
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Sapin, drawing from his pocket a large key, unlocked the inner 
gate, and, backing the boat, threw it open. He then turned to 
Randolph. 

“Monsieur will pardon me, but if he will stand on the ledge” 
—he pointed to a narrow ledge just above the water and running 
between the two gates—“he will see a beautiful view up the 
canal. I know monsieur is fond of beautiful scenes, and I opened 
the gate so that he might see better.” 

Randolph stepped on to the ledge, and, peering through the 
bars, was soon lost in admiration over the lovely scene before him. 
Frank sat idly in the boat—lovely scenery was not in his line, he 
felt rather bored, and now wished that he had stayed at home, for 
he did not relish the thought of returning through that cold sub- 
terranean passage and——But here his thoughts were interrupted 
by the boat giving a sudden lurch forward, and then followed a 
tremendous clang, the clang of a gate being violently closed to. 
He turned round in time to see his brother a prisoner between the 
gates, and at the same moment he saw Sapin wrench the key from 
the lock and throw it far away into the canal. 

The two brothers were completely taken by surprise. Frank 
was the first to recover from his astonishment. He shook Sapin 
roughly by the arm. 

“Open that gate at once!” he said, sharply. 

Sapin laughed—his laugh was not pleasant to hear—and said, 
‘That is not possible, it can only be opened with the key.” 

“What do you mean by this? why did you shut the gate?” 
cried Frank, furiously. 

“What do I mean?” replied Sapin; “I mean that that man 
there caused me to be imprisoned for a theft which I never com- 
mitted. The time I was in prison was not long, but it was long 
enough to make me lose my character and my place as ferryman. 
I had to leave my town disgraced. Monsieur the artist thought I 
did not know him; he deceived himself, I knew him the moment 
he spoke to me, but I took care not to show it; I waited my time 
and chose my day well. I am a Corsican, and a Corsican always 
bides his time, and never forgets an injury; and now I am 
rewarded ”—here his eyes perfectly danced with triumph—“ for 
that man’s imprisonment between the gates will not last long—not 
half so long as mine—but it will be very different to mine.” 

“TY don’t understand what you are driving at,” said Frank 
severely ; for he saw that the matter was fast becoming serious. 
“But one thing I do know, that unless you find a way to open 
that gate, and pretty quickly too, it will be the worse for you.” 

“Monsieur does not understand,” said Sapin, quite calmly. 
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“JT will explain. If monsieur will watch that fern growing close 
to the water’s edge, he will understand what I meant when I said 
that monsieur the artist’s imprisonment would not be for long.” 

Frank saw nothing unusual in the fern, but nevertheless he 
watched it closely. 

In the meanwhile Randolph, a prisoner between the gates, was 
standing in a half-stooping position on account of the lowness 
of the archway, and, watching his brother and Sapin, wondered 
what they would do. He was sad at heart, for he had seen 
the collapse of his pet scheme, as the man for whom he wished 
to do so much was now changed either into a madman or a 
scoundrel, whose one idea was revenge. 

And Frank still watched the fern ; he saw the leaves just tip the 
water, he watched them float for a brief moment on the top, and 
then he saw them disappear under the dark water. It was enough. 
He now understood the full force of Sapin’s threat, and now for the 
first time the horrible position his brother was in flashed across 
him ; for he saw that the water was steadily rising, and he knew 
that a sluice was being opened somewhere higher up the canal, 
and that in a very short time the underground canal must be 
flooded. He sprang to his feet with an exclamation of horror, and, 
seizing his stick, would have rained blow after blow upon Sapin, 
when he recovered himself in time. 

“What a fuol I am, to be sure!” he muttered, throwing the 
stick into the boat; “the only thing to be done is to stop the 
sluice being raised any further; and if I injured this miserable 
wretch, I should never find my way back alone.” 

“Good-bye, Ran, old fellow!” he called out ; “ don’t lose heart. 
I’m going back to get the sluice stopped.” Then he took the oars 
and rowed back with all his might. 

“Good-bye!” shouted Randolph after him. “Iam afraid my 
plan has been a wretched failure after all.” 

Faster and faster rowed Frank, and yet how interminable seemed 
the distance. A sickening feeling of dread came over him that 
he would be too late to save his brother, for the canal was now 
getting terribly full. Sapin sat sullenly in the stern of the boat. 
How he hated Frank for coming, for had he not done so he could 
have escaped so easily, but now he would probably be handed over 
to the gendarmes as soon as he landed, and he dreaded the idea, 
not from fear, he was too cool and calculating for that, but from 
a feeling of disappointment at being caught so easily. 

At length they reached the iron door. ‘“ Quick, the key!” 
gasped Frank, for he was painfully out of breath with the hard 
rowing. Without a word Sapin produced it, and Frank dashed up 
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the steps out into the street and across the Grand Place, down 
more streets and over bridges—on he rushed, panting and exhausted. 
“ Faster, faster!” he kept repeating to himself, and even the chimes 
from the belfry seemed to repeat the same words. Would he never 
reach the sluice? The dentellizres at their doorways started up 
and looked after him wonderingly as he tore by, racing for dear 
life—for his brother’s life. Down one more street and over a 
bridge, and then the sluice. An old man was standing idly 
by smoking his pipe. It was too late—Frank had run in vain, 
for the sluice was open, open to its very fullest, and the waters 
swirled through! Then once more the chimes from the belfry rang 
out ; but to one it seemed as though they were tolling slowly and 
solemnly, for the water-gates of the Reie were no longer visible— 
the water eddied through, above, and around them. 
* * * * * 

Such was the tragedy that took place at the Gates of the Reie ; 
and so it happened that there was no fulfilment of Randolph 
Dollomer’s plan. The picture he painted still hangs in the 
Count’s house, admired by all who see it. ‘ Yes,” says the Count 
as he shows the picture to his guests, “the man who painted that 
was a genius, and would have made a great name had he lived. 
What! have you not heard of his tragic end ?”—and, as he points 
first to the picturesque figure in the foreground of the painting 
and then to the gates—the gates of the Reie—we know that he is 
telling them the same sad story we have just heard. 

And Sapin—he had accomplished his long-planned vendetta, 
and now he was satisfied; but with the next morning came his 
just punishment. Before he reached the frontier he was captured, 
and this time his imprisonment was for the term of his natural 
life. 
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Among the Aleuts. 


“Wuy not? The seals do it.” 

This was the reply of an Aleut when reproached for marrying 
his daughter. It is characteristic alike of his views of marriage 
and his intimate relations with the seal. 

The Aleut has a happy, self-sufficient soul, and his body, in 
spite of occasional hard times, is muscular and more than passing 
plump. He calls himself an Inoit—that is, man; and by that 
he means the man. Nor is he singular in this, for every savage 
race considers itself the highest and best, the elect of mankind. 
Those that are civilised are not above an identical vanity. But 
the Inoit has had a special revelation on the matter, and will tell 
you that although his god (a Greenlander who bears the name 
of Kellak) made the white man and woman first, the lack of 
experience caused inevitable mistakes. The white man, in fact, 
was a failure. But in a subsequent attempt the yellow Inoit— 
the man par eacellence—was created. So to him was given the 
seal. 

Those people, whom we have called Esquimaux, Aleuts, Thlin- 
kets, Koloshes, Tchouktches, and names even more evil, are all 
Inoits. They are all members of the most primitive family 
among the nations, and although it is possible that their gene- 
alogies would diverge could we follow them back into the 
centuries long gone, there is an influence which has tended to 
mould them more and more in one type. That influence is 
climate. In all the regions where the Inoits dwell, the conditions 
of life imposed by climate are similar. There is the same long, 
dark winter; the same short summer; the same fish for food; 
the same animals for fur. In all this region, the food is similar 
—similarly poor. Moreover, it is often extremely scarce, and to 
these facts they owe in some degree their rearward position in 
the march of civilisation. I think that civilisation increases in 
ratio to the quality, at least, of food. The human race, says 
Réclus, is a question of provisions. 
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When Veit Bering sailed from Petropaulovski in the stout 
little bark St. Peter—a hundred and fifty-one years ago—he crossed 
the sea which has since borne his name, and made the mainland 
of America, near the island of Kayak, with Mount St. Elias (over 
the height and exact site of which we are still squabbling) in 
full view. But the gales of this region are frequent and fierce, 
and he was soon swept out to sea again, and, wrapped in one of 
the no less frequent fogs, lost his bearings. After a while he 
sighted the Aleutian isles, and mistaking that great chain, as he 
beat along it, for the Kuriles, steered hopefully for Kamschatka and 
home. But in the midst of a heavy gale and in the darkest hour of 
night, the little St. Peter struck heavily on a reef, and by the sheer 
force of the waves was pounded over the rocks into the smooth 
water beyond. A cable’s length away lay the shore of a rocky 
island, and although the ship was lost the crew were saved. But 
Bering, stricken with scurvy and overcome by melancholy, here 
died ; and so the island came to be called Bering Island, and the- 
group to which it belongs Komandorskis, in recognition of the 
lost leader of the expedition. Now, the Commander’s Islands 
and that other group—the Pribylov Islands—are commonly 
called the Seal Islands, and their history is curious and not 
devoid of romance. But as Iam not at present concerned with 
this, it will be sufficient if I mention that, first of all, the Russian 
Government administered them and the province—the mere sea- 
board—of Alaska in a half-hearted way, and then an Arctic 
parallel of our East India Company—the Russian-American 
Company—was created; and that, after many reverses, the pro- 
vince was finally sold in 1867 to “Uncle Sam” for just over 
seven million dollars. In the following year the Seal Islands 
were declared a Government reservation, and from 1870 to 1890 
the Alaska Commercial Company monopolised the fur seals. 
Since 1890, the history of these islands has become a matter of 
international politics. 

The natives of the Seal Islands of Bering’s Sea are Aleuts, of 
the same stock as those who inhabit the great semicircular series 
of ocean stepping-stones which make up the Aleutian chain. 
They are brothers to the Alaskans and first cousins to the Kam- 
schatkans ; and although the Aleuts of the Seal Islands bid fair to 
become so conventional and civilised, that in a few years the 
customs which still linger among them will be as a legend to 
the children, and to the incredulous a myth, their kinsmen on 
the larger islands are still unsophisticated, and repay the atten- 
tion of the curious. 


I am convinced that the little Aleut is very hardy, or surely 
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he would die in the course of his up-bringing. Let me give an 
instance. If he but lift up his voice to weep—and we all know 
what teething means—he is promptly ducked in cold water, so 
cold indeed that the ice is often broken to enable his parents to 
carry out the remedy prescribed of custom. Life is made up of 
parallels, and a parallel to this is the practice of the Bedaween, 
who roll their infants in the burning sand at height of noon, 
that they may become hardy sons of the desert! But the Aleuts 
have no hygienic appreciations: they do not intend that the 
infant mortality shall be low. And they have a very practical 
reason—there is no food for a large population. Indeed, until 
quite lately, infanticide was rife among them. Bessels says that, 
on the death of an Inoit, he saw the widow (who was left with 
three children) promptly smother the baby and lay it on the 
father’s corpse. She could not afford to rear it—that was her 
explanation. But the young who survive are certainly treated 
well, and some of them, in spite of the wide-set eye, the high 
cheek bone and the lank black hair, are really good-looking. 
They are well and warmly clad, and fed on such dainties as seals’ 
eyes, lichen (scooped out of a reindeer’s stomach) or blood drawn 
from the vein of some living animal. The first act of the mother, 
when day breaks, is to put snow on the child’s mouth for drink, 
and then blubber for meat. As he grows he plays about the 
village, flying his kite or spinning his top, unhindered of man. 
If he quarrel with his playmates, he does not scratch or bite or hit 
them; he merely remarks—and his language is plain—that he 
is displeased. Expletive Aleut is more than usually expressive. 
His parents enter into his amusements in the most sympathetic 
way, and I have heard of a father weeping with grief because his 
little son had failed to crack his whip as loudly as his playmates! 

As the seasons change, so does the home of the Aleut. In the 
winter he burrows like a prairie dog, or hives like a bee, or, better 
still, colonises like the ant. For his kachim is just a large hole 
dug in the earth, and he sets up poles all round to make the 
sides, and bends them together to make the top. Over the poles 
he spans a sort of wattle-trellis, and over the trellis he daubs a 
quantity of earth. This soon becomes so grassy and lichenous 
that as you approach the villages they appear to be groups of 
large ant-hills or huge green hives. Into these hives you enter 
by the hole at the top (be careful, for it also does duty for the 
chimney) and find your way below as best you can. But to many 
of the larger kachims there is a subterranean passage, and 
along this one must crawl on hands and knees. Among the 
Aleuts the social duty of visiting has its drawbacks. Several 
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families live together in these kachims, and during one’s visit 
they lie all round in every conceivable posture, jolly and genial, 
naked and not ashamed. But the fumes of the blubber-oil lamps 
and stoves, the stores of raw meat, and the many naked bodies 
well smeared with grease and scented with primitive unguents, 
combine to make an atmosphere difficult to tolerate and not easy 
to describe. Yet, if you will, you may enjoy the warmest hospi- 
tality, and have heaped upon you the most assiduous attentions. 
Some of these the wise man would do well to decline. In the 
summer season the Inoit will move out of the stifling kachim, and 
stretch his legs in his barrabkie or barrabore, which may be a 
tent, a wattle shed, or even a mere matter of four poles and a 
flimsy roof. For nasal reasons I prefer the last. 

I have no invincible objection to a stew of snakes, and can 
understand Frank Buckland finding flavour in a rat. But, believe 
me, the menu of the Aleut is something very special, and a 
prentice hand at primitive fare would do well to break himself in 
on weevils and degenerate pieces of salt pork on his voyage to 
Aleutia. Away from the European settlements, cooking is a 
luxury, an extra, and often not to be had for a price ; so you must 
be ready to eat your food raw, and thank your stars if it be not 
also rotten. Indeed, an entrée of carrion is common enough, and 
a “remove” of seal’s liver, still palpitating and wrapped in a 
bulging strip of warm fat, a standing dish. You will be re- 
minded, too, of the Neapolitans eating their maccaroni when the 
blubberous gentleman opposite proceeds to drop a yard or a yard 
and a-half of seal’s entrails down his oily throat. You must eat 
quickly, and if you are not nimble that mince of squirming 
maggots will disappear in the furs on which you squat; and be 
sure to notice the cutlets—they swim in blood. Blood, indeed, is 
the delicacy, and your Inoit never gurgles so deeply as when he is 
tapping a vein of a living animal. He will even thank you for 
tapping his own claret—at any rate, he will promptly turn himself 
into a self-consuming creature! I have not exhausted the menu, 
but these hints may enable the traveller who contemplates 
unsophisticated Aleutia to determine whether he will leave his 
potted meat and marmalade behind—or take them. 

But, morally, this Inoit is not bloodthirsty. He delights in 
simple rejoicings, and will play you a game of chess with walrus 
ivory pieces—a duck for a pawn and a penguin for a king—with 
greatest goodhumour. Even when squabbles arise, the argument 
is carried on in poetry to the accompaniment of dancing; and one 
would feel inclined to prefer the Aleut angry to the Aleut 
amiable, did not one know that he also dances when festive and 
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when religious—which, by-the-by, is not surprising. Among all 
primitive people dancing is the highest form of expression. Even 
David danced before the Lord. Dancing affects these yellow 
Inoits of the frozen north just as it affects the black Soudanese or 
the copper-coloured Makololo. 

I will recall one of their ballets, and perhaps I may give it the 
not inappropriate name of “The Falcon and the Dove.” It is 
danced in the open air at night. The men bare the chest and 
shoulders, but there are swan’s feathers in their hair and furry 
tails of silver fox hang down behind. A thin soft skirt of the 
white skin of the reindeer, clinging closely, serves for the women’s 
under-garment, and over it is thrown a transparent gleaming robe, 
curiously made of either fishes’ or seals’ intestines. The orna- 
ments are beads of mother-o’-pearl and amber, and their long white 
gloves are of reindeer’s skin. Men and matrons, young men and 
maidens, range themselves in opposing lines, and the Nestors in 
the background bang an overture on the bladders which serve 
for drums. Chassé-croisé prevails. Passing and repassing, and 
waving long white feathers in their hands, the women dance 
with a solemnity not unknown in more civilised circles. There 
are opportunities, however, for some coquetry, and the Aleut 
woman is not untrue to her sex. Still there is a motif running 
through this mazing and circling, for after a while the dancers 
retire, and forming a wide circle, await the next scene. A few 
seconds, prolonged by expectation, and then a large bird (new to 
science) comes hopping into the circle. It makes itself very much 
at home, pecks and drinks, flirts its tail,and the like. But what is 
this that is stealing along in the shadow, and why does the bird 
suddenly stop and flutter its wings? It is an Aleut hunter—a 
young man and well-favoured—and he is bending his bow, and 
there gleam the white feathers of an arrow drawn back to his ear. 
Whizz! The arrow has missed; the bird is in full flight. 
Whizz! Ah! a wing drops suddenly—the poor fluttering thing 
is hit. It struggles and straggles across the silent circle of 
spectators—who give way as it approaches—and staggers blindly 
into the dark shadows. The hunter leaps after his prey, yelling 
with joy; it turns upon him, and is like to rend him with beak 
and talon, but its strength fails, and suddenly, without warning, it 
slips down at his feet, and the feathers and wings and claws are 
all flung back—and lo, the hunter, wild with excitement, hurls 
his bow up into the air and flings his arms round a naked girl ! 

All this belongs to the Aleut who is rapidly passing away. 
The value of the fur-seal and its keen pursuit by civilised 
countries are tending to turn and, in some measure, have already 
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turned, the Aleut of the Seal Islands into a conventional human 
machine, specially adapted for killing and skinning the seal. 
Up-country in Alaska, or in the larger islands of the Aleutian 
chain, one may still find the primitive man; but if my reader 
could accompany me to Bering’s Island or, better still, to one of 
the Pribylov Islands, he would see orderly rows of well-built huts, 
painted without and papered within, in place of the kachim and 
the barrabkie; he would find the people drinking tea instead of 
oil, and wearing cloth ulsters and pea-jackets, instead of sacks of 
seal and reindeer-skin. In place of the skin shirts which their 
fathers and grandfathers had worn before them and bequeathed 
as redolent heirlooms, the underwear is now of flannel, cut 
according to the pattern of the slop-shop. Where once stood, for 
the rare practice of the art of cooking, the open saucer in which 
a moss-wick floated in rancid melting blubber, I now see an iron 
cooking-stove, imported from Pittsburg. To the ballet of the 
Falcon and the Dove there has succeeded the waltz and the 
quadrille: to the monotony of the rude drum the harmonies of 
the accordion. They still sing to that Creator who gave them 
the seal, but it is in a Gothic building, and the ceremonies are 
those of the Greek Church. And—civilisation indeed !—the old 
communistic habit of sharing everything with everybody has 
disappeared, and with the dollars that the thrifty save, they open 
a banking account, and look to their dividends with capitalist 
care. 

But nature prevails, and the seal is still dominant in the 
economy of the Aleut. It is the seal which provides him with 
work and with money: it is the seal which forms his staple food. 
The arrival of the seals in June is the conversational topic of the 
first half of the year,-and the spoils of the short season provide 
discussion for the'rest of the year. During this season, which 
barely lasts from?the second week in June until the end of July, 
the Aleut is busy enough. About 150,000 seals are selected from 
the enormous herds}which annually “haul up” on the flat rocks 
of the shore; every day, at early dawn, batches are slowly driven 
up to the killing-grounds which are one, two, and even three 
miles from the rookeries, and there clubbed to death. The pelts 
are removed with a sharp knife—and if not done at once there is 
every chance of the fur rubbing off—and then packed with salt 
and stored in one of the drying-houses. The work is hard, and 
the hours are very long, but as the whole season seldom exceeds 
a month, and the men are well paid, there is no grumbling. The 
Aleut of these islands is quite aware that if it were not for the 
seal he would have to be content with a scanty harvest of halibut, 
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reaped from the stormy waters of Bering Sea, and is proportion- 
ately grateful. So no one need be surprised that the seal should 
form an integral portion of his philosophy, that what he once said 
to the missionary who was expatiating on Paradise, he still 
cannot help thinking: 

“ Are there any seals in your heaven?” 

“Oh, no; there is no use for seals there; but there are people, 
angels and archangels, seraphim and——” 

“Yes, yes, but no animals?” 

“Well, there is a lion and an eagle, and a calf, and ——” 

“And no seals? Then it is not ready for us, your heaven. 
Come another time and tell us when it is finished.” 
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Kirs. Dligh. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


AutTHoR OF ‘Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. Cuplrp,’ ‘ ALAS,” 
‘Seconp THovucuts,’ ‘BELINDA,’ ‘RED As A Ross,’ 
‘CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter IX, 


Tue Mulholland family no longer make company of Anne, as is 
apparent by the freedom with which, on the evening following 
the Penmaen trip, they are pursuing their usual course of every- 
day occupation and rough family jokes. The only exception is 
the head, who is trying to read his Morning Post without glasses 
by holding the paper at an immense distance from his eyes, and 
has just snubbed the objectionable librarian for an officious offer 
to seek his spectacle-case for him; but, like most underbred 
persons, this one is quite unsnubbable, and only follows up his 
proposal by a jocose anecdote of some other elderly gentleman who 
was supposed to have said, “ My sight is as good as ever, I only 
want my arm lengthened.” 

It is received with a frozen silence, but its author goes on 
chuckling over it for several minutes. Lucile, in the tearing 
spirits of young convalescence, and Sue are having a quite noisy 
scuffle, which neither of their parents appears to hear, and the 
object of which is on Lucile’s part the snatching away, and on 
Sue’s the retention, of a half-written letter addressed by the 
latter to a correspondent, and which the elder sister is mis- 
chievously anxious to read aloud for the diversion of the 
company. The war, rendered unequal by the fact that Lucile is 
still supported by a stick, is being waged with uncertain fortune, 
until George decides its issue by unexpectedly filching the 
contested document out of the hands of both combatants, and 
reading it out in a loud, level voice over their heads. “There 
are two very curous bridges here, one is a _ suspention 
bridge, the other is a tubibular bridge, because it resembles a 
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gigantic tobe.” The little scribe’s family burst into a roar of 
laughter, while she herself hovers between giggles and tears, 
cerying— 

“Oh, Czar, you too! you are unkind!” 

“T am sure you do not mean that, Sue!” strikes in the 
librarian perkily. ‘I know that you think your pappy a dear, 
kind old gentleman !” 

In a second everybody stops laughing. 

“ You are looking pale, Nan!” says the hostess; “ we must not 
let these young lunatics tear you to pieces; they forget that you 
are not quite the same age as themselves!” 

This imputation on her juvenility leaves its object calm, but 
her young disciple reddens with indignation. 

“If people are all young together, I do not see that a year or 
two makes much difference. Iam sure we were all one as young 
as another, to-day.” 

“Tneluding our poor Coke?” suggests Czar with a sneer. 

“ Yes, including ‘our poor Coke’” (sturdily)—“ of course that 
is a joke: he is not young, and he does not pretend to be, but 
Anne is young !” 

“Of course she is! your birthday is the 20th of February, 
Nan, is not it? I remember it because it came between 
-Constance Fletcher’s and Laura Wilde’s. I have quite lost sight 
of Constance, and someone told me that Laura had gone to the 
bad. I hope it is not true.” 

She expresses this hope with an air of such absolute snug 
indifference that Mrs. Bligh smiles, but does not answer, because 
her attention is at this moment claimed by the sight of Fezy, 
whom she now sees standing on the hearthrug shaking her lace 
pocket-handkerchief like a rat. He has stolen it out of her 
pocket so softly that she has not till now become aware of her 
loss. 

“Isn't he clever?” cries his little owner, ecstatically; “he 
always goes to the right side, because he knows that people have 
their pockets on thé right side. Oh, I do hope he has not done it 
much harm!” 

This unlikely aspiration is so far from being realised that 
Mrs. Bligh’s sole course is goodnaturedly to reassure the little 
girl by telling her that it is only her second-best pocket-hand- 
kerchief; and to make over the wreck to George, who, anxious 
to display in turn the accomplishments of his own favourite, 
makes it up into an improbable mouse, and throws it to the end 
of the long room for Jim the terrier to pursue and worry, which 
he does with such artistic thoroughness as to throw poor Fezy’s 
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talents into the shade. Conscious of this, mad with mortification 
and envy, yet too cowardly to dispute the prize, the tiny 
performer lies eclipsed in an arm-chair, easing his feelings by a 
short, angry bark each time that the small damp ball and the 
scampering terrier’s feet slither together over the parquet. 

“It is very goodnatured of you to pretend that you like 
their harum-scarum expeditions,” says Mrs. Mulholland, taking 
advantage of a war of word which has arisen between the dog- 
owners, and in which Pamela has been called in as umpire; “but 
of course I know that it is only goodnature, and sol told Lady 
Lascelles to-day, when she came to arrange about the visit to 
the Quarries for Monday ; she made rather a point of having you, 
but I really do not see why, when you have come here to enjoy 
yourself, you should be made use of to entertain other people’s 
guests.” 

If there is any gratification to be derived from this speech by 
the person to whom it is addressed, it lies in the evidence it 
affords of how very much better she must have disguised her 
sentiments than is usually possible to her. But her satisfaction, 
such as it is, does not hinder her saying resolutely, though with 
a laugh, 

“T am afraid I do not often do anything out of goodnature ; 
I should like to go on Monday. I have never seen a slate 
quarry.” 

“There is not much to see ”—disparagingly—“ and you have to 
be dragged up cliffs as steep as the side of a house in little open 
trucks; I can’t think how any head can stand it. I am sure you 
would be much happier at home with Czar and me.” 

“Pray do not include me,” cries he, huffily ; “upon my word, 
our friend Coke, for a man who is supposed to have come down 
here professionally, is taking it pretty coolly ; here to-day, there 
to-morrow. I fail to see where the business comes in.” 

“He has spent the whole of each morning in making sketches 
and taking measurements for the monument in the church,” 
says Anne, picking up the cudgels for her absent friend, and 
calling herself a fool for doing so; “and apparently Sir Thomas 
is satisfied with him, as he now wishes him to do also a bust of 
Lady Lascelles.” 

‘“H’m! I wonder how many more effigies of herself that dear 
little lady will have before she is content ! ” 

“A bust of Lady Lascelles!” cries his wife, in a tone of lively 
interest. “I wonder she never mentioned it when she was here 
to-day! I daresay she was afraid of your chaffing her; you know 
you are a little satirical sometimes to her, though she 7s a great 
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favourite. Oh, Czar”—with a sudden inspiration—“ how I wish 
that you would sit to him! Have you any idea ”—to Anne—“ what 
his charge is? and would he make a reduction in the case of a 
particularly good subject.” 

“T have not an idea,” with an inward smile, given to the recol- 
lection of Coke’s delighted comparison of his host’s face to that 
of old Nellie, the ourang-outang. “I believe—I imagine—that 
his price would be about £500!” 

“ £500!”—this from Czar—* do you mean to say that he has 
the conscience to ask £500 for a mere bust, just head and 
shoulders? I like his effrontery! Why, Marochetti himself——” 

But what Marochetti himself either did, or did not, will never 
now be certainly known, for at this juncture there arises a hideous 
clamour of dogs and men. It springs from the fact that at one 
last supernatural bound of the pocket-handkerchief mouse, and 
capture of it by Jim, Fezy loses all self-control, and casting 
prudence to the winds, leaps from his arm-chair, and flies at the 
terrier. The latter unhesitatingly retorts by a very sincere nip 
into the beautiful black jabot under his little chin; while Lassie 
—always a rather underhand character—seeing here a good oppor- 
tunity of paying off old scores, plants her teeth in the happily 
thick silk of his nape. All their owners at once hurl themselves 
into the fray; and amid a mingled din of howls, growls, tears 
and smacks, the evening ends. 

When Monday comes, it is apparent that the energy of Mrs. 
Bligh’s assertion of her wish to visit the slate quarries has been 
of service to her, since no more efforts at dissuasion are made. 
She sets off accompanied by reiterated hopes from her host that 
she may enjoy herself; uttered in a tone which plainly shows 
how assured he is that she will not. His family leave him, 
making ostentatious and unnecessary—since he had not been 
invited—actions of thanksgiving that he is not of the party. 
The third of any series ought always to be the best; and surely 
their third and crowning excursion, exceeding the previous ones 
so far in scope and ambition, must exceed them proportionately 
in enjoyment too. It opens auspiciously. Sir Thomas drives 
his own coach; but in thoughtful deference to a dislike, care- 
lessly expressed on a previous day by Anne for that form of 
conveyance, a victoria has been provided for her; and in that 
victoria it is soon clear that the sculptor is meant to be her com- 
panion. She fancies that he looks surprised at the arrangement, 
und at once asks him in her shortest voice whether he would not 
rather go on the coach? He answers her—as how can he help 
doing—and with every appearance of veracity that he had rather 
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not; and seats himself beside her, with“an expression of complete, 
if not ecstatic, content. 

“Now we are going to enjoy ourselves,” he says, in a tone of 
easy playfulness, that yet to her ears conveys a very gentle 
admonishment. ‘“ We are going to stroke each other’s fur the 
right way the whole day, and not say anything that is not per- 
fectly pleasant to one another, for who knows when we shall have 
the chance of another ride together in a one-horse shay? Are 
you agreed ?” 

“Do you wish me to commit perjury?” she asks; but her 
voice is no longer short, and she smiles. 

It is an uncertain, blowy day: now brilliant, now sulky; the 
sea, a mere dark sheet a moment ago, suddenly covered all over 
with silver scales. By the side of the charming Straits they pass, 
across the noble Menai Bridge, since the quarries lie in Carnarvon- 
shire. Coke is obviously inclined to be silent, and, despite his 
announcement of a determination to enjoy himself, apparently 
somewhat out of spirits. His companion’s anxious desire to dis- 
cover the cause shapes itself by-and-by into the query, 

“You are really going back to London to-night ?” 

“Yes; I shall catch the night mail at Chester.” 

“You are glad to go?” 

“To any other woman I should, of course, say ‘No;’ but to 
my conscience ”—with a Jook of affectionate confidence—* I may 
indulge myself in the luxury of speaking truth. Iam glad. I 
can’t work with comfort anywhere but in my studio. I can’t 
sleep in a strange bed. I miss my violent ride in the park in 
the morning. I suppose”—with a smile—“ that I am like an 
old watch, which after a good shaking goes again!” 

Until the candour of this answer disabuses her, Mrs. Bligh had 
not realised how much of hope had lurked in her mind that the 
sculptor’s depression owed its cause to the ending of his rural 
holiday. 

“You have not seen my new horse,” he pursues—a livelier 
tone already evident in his voice at the thought of his departure— 
“he is the colour of a donkey. I think there must have been a 
mésalliance in his family! I saw him in the street one day being 
trotted out for some one, and he turned his head and looked at me, 
as if he said, I wish you would buy me; so I got the vet. to find 
out who he belonged to, and outbid the fellow he did not like, 
and now we are great friends. I must ride him round to Tite 
Street some day to show him to you; but”—-with impatience— 
“you will not be there!” 

“No.” 
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“ When are you coming back?” with friendly urgency. 

She shakes her head doubtfully. 

“T have not very much to come back to. I shall not find a 
Rayon d’Or, and six dead Jews, and an equestrian general, waiting 
for me on my hearthrug.” 

“ But, if you like, you may find the guilty author of them all 
there,” replies he, laughing. Then more seriously—‘ Without 
any joke, I wish you would come home soon. You may think I 
do not mean it—that it is only ‘dblague’; but I assure you the 
knowledge that there is a tribunal in a little house in Tite Street, 
before which I must appear, has more than once made me refuse 
work, which otherwise I should probably, for the sake of filthy 
lucre ”—with a shrug—“ have accepted.” 

“TI wonder is that true?” she asks, doubtfully; her eyes 
averted from him, and resting on the stone wall, which—hideous 
but philanthropic, built to employ workmen in a famine year— 
girdles for seven miles the park of the owner of the Llanberis 
Quarries.” 

“Why is it that I never can get you to realise what a boon a 
genuine friendship with a woman is toa man?” Her ear detects 
very readily the slight accent on the adjective. ‘The relations 
between men and women are so apt to be spoilt by the intro- 
duction of a—a spurious element, that I do not know ”—with 
gentle reproach—“ why one should be suspected of lying when 
one rejoices at having secured the real thing.” 

It is dull of her not to have any answer ready ; not even a sign 
of acquiescence. 

“Was not it”—he goes on, and there is a slight indication of 
discomfort in his voice at her silence—‘“ Balzac who said: ‘Ce 
qui rend les amitiés indissolubles, et double leur charme est un 
sentiment qui manque 4 l’amour, la certitude.’ I wish ”—kindly— 
“T could put a little of that certitude into you; you would then 
be an ideal friend!” 

The coach ahead of them has stopped, the little mining village, 
which is the point de départ of their climb, being reached. An 
hour later they are being wound up the side of a cliff, on an 
incline of a gradient not much less steep than the side of a house, 
in little trucks; each with a backless board thrown across it as 
sole seat. 

“It is so delightful!” Sue has explained, as they set off. “You 
feel as if you must fall backwards. Mother shut her eyes and 
screamed the whole way. I wonder, will you?” 

But Mrs. Bligh does not. Her head is a strong one, and to her 
the bird-like feeling of triumphantly mounting, brings with it 
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nothing but elation, as she looks down on the slate rocks ; on the 
profound Llanberis lake, which is yearly being diminished by the 
heaps of refuse slate weekly and monthly advancing their feet 
further and further into its waters; on the men like little flies 
walking about below. And then they are slung up into the 
heart of the quarries themselves, and find what a grand meaning 
there lies in that word—which to most of us calls up only 
memories of the tearful essays in arithmetic of our childhood— 
the homely word “slate.” Here they stand, surrounded by sheer 
walls of it; purple and lilac, and green and olive; not a scrap of 
vegetation anywhere; sheer walls and peaks and precipices of the 
sombre yet many-coloured splendour. One above another rise 
the galleries where the quarrymen are working, some of the 
dark tunnel-mouths now high up in air, showing to what a depth 
the cliff has been blasted and pickaxed away since those tunnels 
were bored. There is something awful in the thought of the 
way in which man—in some aspects so puny and ephemeral an 
insect—is changing the face of what we were wont to call the 
everlasting hills! 

Everlasting, indeed! Whither has disappeared the mountain 
block which once filled the huge gap now yawning between yon 
two parted promontories? Within the last few months it has 
been blown bodily away; the great rock dissolved, as it were, 
into thin air. Soon, probably, the yet enduring crags will have 
melted away, with all the noble tints and shades on their riven 
sides, before the might and the malice of their tiny, evanescent, 
yet all-powerful foe. 

Anne has sat down to rest on a green-grey ledge in a part of 
the quarry which has assumed the air of a gigantic amphitheatre ; 
range above range of semicircular seats, on which Titans, or yet 
huger than Titans, might sit to look on at some giant fight, or 
game, or race, in the arena below. On the lake’s -further side, 
cloud-capped Snowdon and his vassal hills seem looking on with 
fear and dread at the havoc wrought on their brethren opposite. 

Mrs. Bligh is for the moment alone, the party having 
drifted in different directions. Sue has carried off some of them 
to a shed where men are at work splitting the slates, which 
requires nicety, and cutting them into shape; while Pamela, 
clinging to George’s hand to preserve her balance, with a 
tenacity which nothing but the instinct of self-preservation 
could give, is craning over a sheer rock-edge to watch a slate- 
loaded iron basket worked by a crane slowly mount the scarped 
hillside. 

“ What a strange idea of pleasure ! ” 
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The widow starts. She had not imagined the sculptor to be 
near her; nor that his eyes, like her own, were watching Miss 
Capell Smith’s rather perilous gymnastics. They have not 
exchanged words since their ¢éte-d-téte drive, which has left a 
vague impression of dissatisfaction on both their minds. “It 
will be very perverse of her ”—laughing—“ if she insists on 
breaking her neck before I have succeeded in getting her to sit 
for me.” 

“Is she going to sit for you?” rather quickly. 

“That is more than I can say; I cannot get a rational answer 


out of her. I can’t induce her to believe that I mean it 
seriously.” 


“How?” 


“TI can’t get either ‘yes’ or ‘no’ out of her; and when I 
thought I had driven her into a corner, she escaped me by 
murmuring something about her parents. I wish nobody had 
parents! I wish every woman was born a widow. Do you 
suppose it is true, and that her parents would object ?” 

“Since you wish to represent her as a Nereid ”—drily—“I 
think it is not unlikely.” 

“T do not see ”—warmly—“ what harm it could do either them 
or her to lend me her pretty little head; and whether I call her 
Ligea, or Cassiopeia, or Saint Cecilia, is surely my affair—not 
theirs.” 

“Didn't I? ”—still drily—“ understand you to say that you 
wished to have her dear little hands, too, to twist in your 
sea-horse’s mane?” 

“ Well, it would not do her much harm to lend me them too, 
but, as it happens, I do not want them. I have been looking at 
them, and there is not much character in them—there seldom is 
in young girls’ hands.” 

They are both silent for a minute or two, watching the subject 
of their conversation, who has by this time recovered her 
equilibrium, and repudiated the support (which even from here 
they can see to be offered with such nervous eagerness) of young 
Mulholland. Anne is the first to speak, but her utterance, when 
it comes, sounds rather enigmatical; and is not elucidated by 
her eyes, which are fastened on the dark figure. 

“T should have thought that your simplest plan would have 
been to secure a permanent sitter.” 

“A permanent sitter? How do you mean?” 

“One who could never expose you to the mortification of a 


refusal; whose duty it would be to pose whenever and for 
whatever you choose.” 
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“Do you mean a professional model? But, of course! I have 
half a dozen.” 

“TI do not mean a professional model.” She pauses, and then 
goes on in a constrained voice, and with averted eyes—“ To most 
professional men a wife is a costly luxury; to an artist she is a 
prime economy and a first-class investment.” 

“A wife!” he repeats, in a tone of surprised consternation— 
which, had she been open at the moment to impressions of the 
ludicrous, must have made her laugh. “Is that what your 
mysterious innuendoes have been driving at? Ht tu, Brute! 
Well, I did not expect it of you. I thought that you, at least, 
were above the vulgar error of believing every man must have an 
omnivorous wish to marry every woman he looks or does not look 
at.” Coke speaks with a not unnatural irritation, and with the 
speed of one anxious to close an unwelcome theme. 

“Vulgar I may be, and no doubt am!” retorts she, highly 
nettled, and wilfully misunderstanding ; “but I still think that 
when a man is perpetually devouring a girl with his eyes, it is a 
not unnatural inference that he wishes to appropriate her.” 

No sooner is this extremely objectionable sentence out of her 
mouth than she bitterly regrets its utterance, but like most 
repentances, hers comes too late. 

He looks silently at her with a half-incredulous displeasure, 
and moves away to meet Sue, who is coming flying towards them. 

“We are to go back in the workmen’s train,” cries she, 
breathless with excitement; “and Sir Thomas has asked Mr. 
”"—the agent, and a personal friend of the Lascelles’-—“ to 
let as many of us as there is room for travel on the engine. Oh! 
I hope there will be room for me!” 

“You shall go instead of me—I will give you up my place,” 
replies the sculptor goodnaturedly, in a voice which bears no 
trace of the late ruffling of his temper; and taking Sue by the 
hand he walks off with her to make the proposed sacrifice. 

The workmen’s train carries the quarrymen back to Port 
Dinorwig, after work-hours; and on its engine, worked by 
Mr. himself, Mrs. Bligh and the enraptured Sue make their 
descent. In the interest of observing the one thousand two 
hundred quarrymen sitting together close as sardines on the slate 
loaded trucks; and in the excitement of watching how many of 
the two thousand four hundred pendant fustian legs are grazed by 
the perilously close rock wall as the train bends round an abrupt 
curve, the little girl is so absorbed that the grown woman may 
enjoy her own reflections undisturbed. At Port Dinorwig, Coke is 
to quit the party, in order to pursue his journey to London. 
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Must they part thus? At first it seems that it will be so. It 
appears obvious to her that in the last rapidly-fleeting moments, 
while the horses are being put to, he pointedly avoids her. She 
cannot let him go without any apology or peacemaking overture. 
He is already drawing on his gloves, and said his last graceful 
civilities to Lady Lascelles, when, in desperation, she walks with- 
out any subterfuge straight up to him. 

“Tt was a temptation of the devil,” she says, in a low key; 
“are you very, very angry with me?” 

Her voice shakes perceptibly, and there is an evident sincerity 
in her eyes. 

He looks back at her, softened, but still jarred. 

“Tam never angry with you,” he answers, taking her hand in 
farewell; “but when you say those sort of things, dear friend, you 
rub a little of the bloom off our friendship.” 


CuarTer X. 


“T am the last person in the world to deny what a boon to us the 
Lascelles are,” says Mrs. Mulholland, the next morning at break- 
fast. 

“You might as well deny that two and two make four, as that 
they head our rather scanty list of blessings,” interrupts her 
husband peevishly. 

“T do not deny it; but”—with goodhumoured pertinacity— 
“what I do maintain is that they are unsettling ; one can’t fix 
one’s mind to anything, when one never knows at what hour of 
the morning Lady Lascelles may spring a serene highness, or an 
ambassador, or a sculptor, through the garden door upon one.” 

“As many serene highnesses and ambassadors as she pleases, 
I am not much afraid of lacking subjects of conversation with 
them; and introduced by whatever door it may please her 
whimsical little ladyship; but as to her last protegé, I tell her 
fairly I am inclined to pick a quarrel with her!” 

“Do not set her against the poor man !”—compassionately—“ I 
daresay he is very good in his own line; and, indeed, he must be, 
if he asks the prices Nan told us. Now Nan, I appeal to you ”— 
rising from the table, since the meal is ended, and putting her hand 
on her schoolfellow’s shoulder, as they pass into the drawing- 
room—* shall not we be much more cosy to-day, having ourselves 
to ourselves? Ido not feel as if I had had the least bit of good 
of you yet. Ido not grudge you to Czar, but I do grudge you to 
perfect strangers! I have not heard a single word about your 
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life since we parted, except, of course, just the main facts of your 
marriage, and the in fact ’—doubtfully—“ I never feel quite 
sure whether you like talking about it.” 

“T had rather talk about yours.” 

“Ah, you poor dear thing! it must seem wonderfully bright to 
you; but ”—reassuringly—“ TI have one little shoe-pinch too.” 

“Have you? Iam sorry to hear it.” 

“Not a very uncommon one, only L. 8. D. I could do with a 
little more money; not for myself, of course !—when one has the 
main thing of life, one does not much mind about the extras—but 
for Czar.” 

“ You look so well off.” 

“You mean that we have carriages and horses, and plenty of 
servants. Ah! that is his royal sort of way! Once I proposed 
to him to reduce the establishment, send away one of the foot- 
men and a housemaid or two, and have fewer in the kitchen ; and 
he made no objection, not a word; but he went about looking so 
drooping, so utterly wretched, that of course I never had the 
heart to repeat the suggestion.” 

“No?” 

“Then, naturally, he would like to do more for George. He— 
George—has never been to either University, because his father 
could not afford to send him; literally, could not afford: that is, 
unless he gave up his own rooms in St. James’s Place, and his 
little summer trips to Dieppe, and in fact everything that makes 
life life to him! He told the boy so himself, with tears in his 
eyes; that is why his children adorehim so. He treats them like 
friends and equals. George was so touched !” 

“Was he? Poor George!” 

“Then, Lucile: you see what a really remarkable turn she has 
for animal drawing! He longs to give her a chance. Indeed, 
one day I found her crying, because he had just told her that he 
meant to put down his Whitechapel, in order to be able to give 
her some really good lessons. Of course, none of us would hear of 
such a sacrifice ; but those are the generous kind of impulses that 
he has!” 

An hour later, Mrs. Bligh and Pamela are walking through the 
crisp March morning towards the noble old feudal castle of Beau- 
maris, which stands, with the little town that has grown up at 
its feet, close beside the Straits, across which the Snowdon Range 
has looked down upon it for its five hundred years of stout life 
and robust decay. It is girdled by a high loopholed wall, 
bursting out at intervals into round towers. 

They go inside and pace the grassy circle—once, perhaps, a 
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moat—between the outer and the inner walls; and enter through 
a broken arch, the turfy square, where the donjon fronts them; 
and where the still massive though ruinous windows darken like 
eye-sockets in the Keep’s grey face. They sit down to rest ona 
bench, and after a minute or two of silence Pamela says: 

“Why is it that as often as one is particularly comfortable, 
one is sure to feel Fate giving one a push from behind, and telling 
one to move on?” 

“Does one? I do not see the present application.” 

“No? But, of course not. Why should you! It is only that 
I am feeling just that push at the present moment; I should 
like ”—with girlish exaggeration—“ to stay here with you for 
ever, and I know that if I did right I should go back to London 
to-morrow.” 

“ Why ?”—quickly—* have you ——?” She stops, unable to 
put into words the senseless fear that assails her as to the motive 
that may dictate the girl’s proposed return. 

“Have I—what?” asks Pamela, looking up puzzled by some- 
thing in her companion’s voice. ‘ No, I have not—anything ”— 
laughing—‘ but I know that if I had any sense of honour—some- 
times I think I have not—I should be off from here by that 
horrible jangling station ’bus to Bangor to-morrow morning. I see 
by unerring signs that a crisis is approaching.” 

“ Really!” replies Anne, genuinely interested; and with an 
inward blush at the thought of how entirely her absorption in 
her own concerns has blinded her to everything outside them. 
‘‘ What reason have you for thinking so ? ” 

“ Have not you noticed ”—again laughing, but with vexation— 
“with what touching iteration poor dear Mrs. Mulholland keeps 
telling me that I am one of the family ? ” 

“Ye—es ”—not quite truthfully, but ashamed to acknowledge 
her own want of observation—*I think I have.” 

“ And Czar has quite given up trying to kiss me on the stairs! ” 

“That at least is clear gain.” 

“Even he”’—pursues Pamela with a swift smile—“sees the 
impossibility of making love to his own daughter-in-law.” 

‘“‘T should think so !”—emphatically. 

“But I am not so much the gainer as you suppose ’—gloomily 
—T do not find the stairs any safer. I have only exchanged the 
father for the son.” 

“Does George pounce out upon you too?” 

“Oh no, poor fellow! there is no pouncing about it. Only, he 
is always on the landing, or at the foot of the staircase, looking 
reproachful, and begging me to tell him what he has done, and 
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why I am so changed. Of course, I can’t explain to him that 
growth is not change.” 

Anne is silent. Her companion’s assertion, made once before, as 
to having outgrown her old lover in intellectual stature, always 
gives her a sense of discomfort and guilt. Her eye rests absently 
on the tercentenary ivy which hangs on the wall, still and un- 
reached by the March wind that is loudly singing and shouting 
to the white horses in the Straits outside, like a charioteer that 
is urging those foaming steeds to higher speed. 

“ He is so under-educated ! ”—continues the girl irritably, boxing 
a daisy’s ears with her umbrella point—‘ so limited; his horizon 
is no further from his nose than that!” indicating a space not 
wider than an inch from her own disdainful feature. 

“Poor fellow! That is more his misfortune than his fault.” 

“Yes; I know he has only to thank that abominable old Czar, 
who sent him to a cheap and nasty school, for fear of having to 
buy less expensive wigs and teeth, and have fewer of the ‘ parties 
fines’ he is always talking of at Bignon’s, if he put him to a 
decent one; but the fact remains all the same ”—with a resolute 
shake of the head—“ he is as narrow as that!” indicating another 
minute space with her finger and thumb—“If you begin to talk 
to him about anything—art, literature—you are pulled up at once 
by a blank wall of ignorance on his part.” 

Mrs. Bligh is again silent. Her own small experience of the 
young man has tallied too completely with the opinion now 
expressed by her companion, for her to be able honestly to 
controvert it ; and yet she feels a vague sense of regret at having 
been the means of opening the scornful young eyes beside her 
to their old playfellow’s shortcomings. They sit for a while in 
mute quiet on their sunny bench; and some Militia, who, when 
they arrived had been drilling in the green close, making a 
scarlet splash against the sobriety of the low-toned masonry, 
depart, and leave the place to their undisputed possession. 

“And yet there is something to be said for him too!” con- 
tinues Pamela presently, the pendulum of her judgment begin- 
ning to swing towards the other direction as it becomes evident 
that no remonstrance against her unflattering estimate of her 
admirer is forthcoming; “he has a good deal of natural shrewd- 
ness ; he manages all the business of the Tandem and Life Boat 
Clubs. I have known him all my life, so that I should have 
nothing to find out; his conduct to that old pig, his father, who 
has blasted his life, is simply angelic; and I do not suppose if 
I lived to be a hundred, that I should ever have such a solid 
block of devotion offered to me again.” 
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At the beginning of this speech, Anne has felt inclined to 
laugh at the singularly slender and unattractive list of attractions 
so dispassionately put forth, but at the end she grows grave. 
“A solid block of devotion,” judging from the very few and small 
chips that have ever fallen to her own share, a woman would indeed 
be wise to think long and weigh nicely ere she rejected—“ whole 
block.” And yet 

“Tf the fors and againsts of any course of action were not so 
inextricably mixed, how much simpler life would be!” cries the 
girl impatiently. 

“Well,” says Mrs. Bligh, caustically, yet not unkindly, “I 
suppose that since you approach the subject in so business-like a 
spirit, all you have to do is to take out your scales and see which 
kick the beam, the pros or the cons; which weighs heaviest: his 
want of book-learning, or his management of the Tandem Club ; 
the narrowness of his horizon, or the depth of his heart ?” 

Pamela’s cheek grows a shade nearer in hue to her fresh lips at 
the slight sarcasm of her friend’s tone, but after a minute she 
rejoins impulsively— 

“T will abide by your decision, then! It was you who first 
opened my eyes to his deficiencies. Heaven knows, poor fellow, 
they are obvious enough—but I did not see them, or they did not 
seem to matter, till you pointed them out !—you shall make up 
my mind for me.” 

“T!—with an accent of the strongest and most horrified 
negation—* Not for worlds!” 

“They all wish it so much, poor dears! ”—says Pamela, in a 
voice of the utmost perplexity, pushing up her hat and her curly 
hair, and revealing a quarter of an inch more of charming low 
square brow; not, as in the case of many people who unadvisedly 
displace their fringe, half a yard of disguised high forehead— 
“even Sue, even Fezy ”—laughing distressfully—“ are learning to 
disappear noiselessly out of any room in which George and I 
happen to be together; and though I have run him down so 
much to you—it was very mean of me—but after you called him 
a dreadful bore, so much as a matter of course, I was ashamed to 
own that I saw anything in him; but all the same I have a 
sneaking sort of kindness for him ; sometimes I think it is not so 
very sneaking, and then at other times it seems to dwindle to 
nothing. I suppose—” with a troubled look of appeal—“ one 
ought by rights to feel something quite different—something 
headlong.” 

Anne laughs. “That epithet can certainly scarcely be applied 
to your sentiment as you describe it.” 
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Pamela joins in the laugh, but vexedly. “It does sound 
unutterably tame—does not it? but yet at one time it did 
very well. I believe it would have gone on doing very well if I 
had not seen—become acquainted with—No, not so much as that, 
but just got a glimpse of—something far different—something, 
oh, how much better !” 

Her eyes are bent on the ground, but more in thoughtfulness 
than confusion, nor is there any variation of colour or flutter of 
voice to justify the outrageous pang of fear that clutches the 
elder woman by the throat at the innocently-meant words. 
There is a silence. The lion wind of March has penetrated, but 
translated into a lamb, even this retired corner. How gently 
he is running over the ivy branches, wagging them as he goes! 
The girl looks up suddenly with an excited resolution in her 
blooming face. 

“Since it is you who have showed me that better—that 
different—yes, do you think I have not seen the reflection of it 
in your face all these days?—you shall decide for me. I have 
told you as well as I can how I feel. I am not very happy at 
home, as you know; I rather wish to marry ; I know that he would 
be my humble servant all his life; and I really do like him—in a 
way! Butis that enough? If you say yes, it shall be yes; if 
you say no, it shall be no! Now, which is it to be?” 

She has turned her lovely countenance, becomingly animated yet 
not deeply moved, fully towards her companion, and awaits her 
answer with a serious smile. Anne averts her face. Since it is 
apparently a dial plate on which her emotions are written with 
such lamentable plainness, her young friend shall not, at all 
events, have the opportunity of reading the strong temptation 
now legibly written upon it: the temptation to accept the power 
over another’s destiny thus thrust into her hand, to give the 
advice which to many unprejudiced persons would seem the best 
possible under the circumstances; would pronounce that Yes, 
which, in addition to wafting this exquisite little bark into a safe 
and weather-tight harbour for life, would also—even to her own 
soul she scarcely formulates that “also.” If George Mulholland 
take Pamela Capell Smith to wife, there is not the slightest doubt 
that she will never pose either as a Nereid or as any other ’id or 
‘ad to Sir Robert Coke. She remains so long silent, and with 
averted head, that Pamela loses patience. 

“TI do not believe that you are paying the smallest heed to 
what I am saying ”—she cries reproachfully—“Oh, do please 
answer, one way or the other.” 


Then, since it can no longer be avoided, Mrs. Bligh turns her 
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face—to the girl’s surprise a deeply troubled one—upon her 
questioner. 

“ How can you ask such a thing ? ”—she says sternly—* How 
dare you try to thrust upon me such a responsibility ?” 

Pamela droops the corners of her mouth like a scolded child. 

*“ You refuse, then ? ” 

“Undoubtedly I do!”—with a stringent and indignant 
emphasis. 

“ Absolutely ? ” 

“ More than absolutely, if there can be more!” 

The other sighs impatiently, and for a minute or two looks 
extremely downcast. Then her countenance clears. 

“T will decide it by drawing lots!”—she cries triumphantly— 
“that is as good a way as any other; and at least you will not 
object to holding them ? ” 

As she speaks, she stoops and picks two of the grass blades— 
fine and dainty as is ever the herbage in these unploughed feudal 
closes—and measuring them carefully together, pinches off half 
the stalk of one to make it conspicuously shorter than the other ; 
and having done so, unclasps the reluctant fingers of one of her 
friend’s hands and forces the two blades between them. 

“There! ”—turning away her head, and screwing up her eyes 
—T will not look till you have arranged them. You understand, 
the long one is George, the short one”—her voice involuntarily 
taking on a tone of greater alacrity—“is no George. Are you 
ready ?” 

Mechanically Anne obeys, and holds out her clenched hand, in 
which the two fateful grasses are sitting with their green heads 
exactly and deceptively on a level. In a second Pamela has 
whipped out—the long one. 

“Then it is to be George!” she says, in a rather flat voice, 
which, if it expresses no dismay, certainly evidences no elation. 
The elation, if it exists, is elsewhere. Anne’s heart has given an 
ungovernable spring of relief and satisfaction in the answer thus 
rendered by blind fortune to the appeal addressed to her. 

But that throb of keen and unalloyed pleasure has but a 
moment’s life. At the sight of the delicate and brilliant creature 
beside her, thus indifferently tossing herself and her possibilities 
away to so unequal a destiny, a wave of perhaps unnecessary 
remorse—since, after all, she has been only passively instrumental 
in the decision— sweeps over Mrs. Bligh. With an impulse of 
possibly quixotic generosity, and a gesture of revolt all the more 
decided because it is the result of a victory over her own 
interests, she snatches the grass blade, which the other is still 
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thoughtfully eyeing, out of her hand, and tosses it to the spring 
breeze. 

“Tt is not George!” she says, in a low and troubled, but 
emphatic voice. “It shall not, and can’t be George! I refused 
just now to interfere; I know that; but”—with ever-rising 
agitation—“ it is impossible—I should be committing a crime if I 
let you. You do not care a straw about him. Would you have 
taken such a way of deciding, if you had? He is not the least 
worthy of you.” Her excitement increasing as the image of 
George, dull, sulky, and provincial, rises before her mind’s eye— 
“What a fool you must be, not to see that you are meet for his 
masters!” 

* * * * a * 

The week, but young when the foregoing conversation was held, 
has run out. It is Sunday morning, and against the obscured 
window-panes the rain is smartly dashing. At a table in the 
school-room window Mrs. Mulholland, with Concordance and 
Bible open before her, is helping Sue to prepare that portion of 
scripture, her exegesis of which is shortly—weather permitting 
—to be imparted to a class of small Welsh scholars at the Sunday 
school. The little girl is listening, amiable but bored, and with 
an anxious eye covertly cast on the weather. 

“Oh, mothe: ” cries she, presently, in a distressed voice, “I 
am so afraid it is going to clear.” 

“ Afraid!” repeats Mrs. Bligh, who is also present, looking up 
with lifted eyebrows from her book. “Iam sure I hope it is. I 
do not at all agree with you, Sue.” 

“Ah! but you have not to teach in the Sunday school,” replies 
Sue, with a heavy sigh. 

Mrs. Bligh laughs. “No, I own that would alter my views of 
the weather a good deal.” 

“T was in great luck last year,” rejoins the child, encouraged 
by the unexpected sympathy from a grown-up person. “I had 
seven quite wet Sundays. Oh, how I hope it is not going to 
clear!” 

But the ardour of this aspiration does not, as some optimists 
would have us believe, procure its fulfilment. The rain veil draws 
away from the earth just in time for the infant Cymri to receive 
the benefit of whatever new lights upon the subject of Joseph and 
his Brethren can be struck out of the combined efforts of Sue, her 
mother, and Fezy. The part taken by the latter has indeed been 
confined to standing on the sofa with one paw laid on the 
Concordance and mumbling the fingers held out to wave him off, 
with the little white pearls his teeth, but all so gently and airily 
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that it would need a heart of stone, a heart, at all events, a good 
deal harder than Sue’s to rebuff him. 

By the afternoon, thanks to a drying wind, it is fine enough for 
Mrs. Bligh and her hostess to stroll together along the high- 
running private road, through their neighbour’s park, the right to 
frequent which is one of the most continual themes of Mrs. 
Mulholland’s gratitude, and her husband’s brag. They have sat 
down on a now sunny bench which for back has the quarried rock, 
over whose crest great gorse bushes, all aflower, are hanging out 
their oriflammes. From their point of vantage on what a fair 
prospect their eyes may feed ; turning from where, on the extreme 
left, a long straight line of foam stretching from the mainland 
to little Puffin Island, shows where the Dutchman’s Bank—that 
fatal sandbank on which more than one vessel has found her 
death—lies right across the sea, to where, on the right, inter- 
vening trees hide out the graceful Menai Suspension Bridge. 
Between, lie, and stand and curve, the range of moderately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains. Lying in 
the bosom of the highest twain, one divines, without seeing it, a 
little dark lake. Anne’s eyes are full of the quiet yet keen pleasure 
of the true sea and mountain lover, but her companion’s might be 
fixed upon the Cromwell Road, and the Natural History Musuem, 
for all the enjoyment they express. 

“T wish Czar had come with us,” she says, uneasily. “If you 
had pressed him a little more, I think he would. It might have 
distracted his thoughts.” 

“He does not care much about scenery, does he ?” 

“Oh, Ido not know. About as much as other people, I dare- 
say. But I was not thinking of the scenery ; I feel as if he ought 
not to be left to brood upon his own sad thoughts. I had no idea 
that he would have taken it so much to heart.” 

“No more had I.” 

“T knew that he was always fond of Pamela ”—visions of an old 
Satyr jumping out of stair-corners, start involuntarily before the 
listener’s eye—“ indeed, she was often rather silly about it, and 
misunderstood him when he only meant to be kind. But even I 
had no notion of how much his heart was set upon the marriage. 
In some ways I think he is more to be pitied than even George.” 

Anne raises her eyebrows. “I donot think I can go quite so far 
as that.” 

“ Young people get over anything ; but he, poor darling, though 
he looks so boyish, of course is not young really, and he has taken 
it dreadfully to heart. You see, between ourselves—I talk openly 
to you, because I know how entirely you are on our side,”’—(Mrs. 
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Bligh winces)—“ Pamela’s little independence would have made it 
all plain sailing. He frets sadly at not being able to do more 
for George.” 

She pauses expectantly, and Mrs. Bligh is aware that some 
slight sign of admiration for such paternal tenderness is expected 
of her. But the recollection of the dinners at Bignon, and the 
Chat Noir, as reported by Pamela, are too recent in her mind to 
make any such utterance possible. She looks away uneasily, 
towards the tallest hill, round whose head a scarf of vapour is 
twisted, and thence drops her eyes upon the lower range, with 
their network of stone walls, and their little dark-green woods 
sunk in hollows. 

“Tt was a thunderbolt, nothing less to us all,” continues Mrs. 
Mulholland. ‘We had always looked upon it as a certainty. I 
am sure you must have heard me a hundred times tell her that 
she was one of the family.” 

“Yes, I have often heard you say so.” 

“T really thought she was; we all took it for granted. It 
shows ”—disconsolately —“ that we ought never to take anything 
for granted. But ever since she arrived this time, I have seen a 
difference, a coldness. One might really imagine that she must 
have heard something against George, against his character. And 
yet I am sure there is no young man whose life could better bear 
being looked into. Czar often laughs at him for being so old- 
maidish, but then,”—in a tone from which the element of pride 
is by no means absent—“I imagine that he had a jeunesse very 
orageuse.” 

The speaker’s troubled eyes are fixed in all innocence, and with 
no intention beyond a vague desire for sympathy, upon her 
listener’s. But to the latter’s guilty consciousness there seems 
to be a questioning suspicion in them. She can for the moment, 
frame no rejoinder. But her friend does not miss it. With her 
nose down, like a questing hound, she is following the trail of the 
idea started by herself. 

“Do you think it is possible that anyone could have set her 
against him? But no! what motive could anyone have for being 
so malicious? You are the only person she is likely to have 
discussed him with, and”—with a smile at the ludicrous im- 
probability of the suggestion—“ I scarcely suspect you of having 
done us such an ill turn. You”—affectionately—% would have 
given us a helping hand, if you could, that I am sure of.” 

These words, and the tone of simple sincerity in which they are 
uttered, effectually as they remove the alarm under which Mrs. 
Bligh had just been labouring, do not make her feel more com- 
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fortable. She avoids her companion’s confident glance, and looks 
straight before her, across the Strait, to the sweet narrow valley of 
Aber, and the bluff headland of Penmaen-Mawr. 

“Tn such cases no one has any business either to help or hinder,” 
she says, trenchantly. 


Cuapter XI, 


Lona before a se’nnight has passed since the departure of Pamela 
—who had wisely fled immediately upon the springing of her 
mine—Mrs. Bligh’s action has changed its aspect in her own 
eyes, from one of heroism to that of treachery. She would have 
dearly liked to have accompanied her young friend in her exodus, 
but she stays behind as a sort of expiation. Toa nature frank to 
@ fault and open to a misfortune, the daily and hourly dissimula- 
tion entailed by the guileless confidence of the Mulholland family 
in her sympathy, and by the certainty that they express a 
hundred times a day of her wish to help them if she could to the 
desired goal, is a punishment and a trial almost beyond her 
powers. Scores of times she has all but yielded to the temptation 
of bringing down a new thunderbolt; of springing a second mine, 
by crying out, “ You have to thank me for it! It was I that did 
it!” Scores of times she has begun a sentence, the end of which 
must send her to pack up her box in hopeless estrangement from 
the little group now hanging so affectionately around her. And 
scores of times the sentence has dwindled away unfinished—the 
match has gone out, the determination has died; killed partly 
by the difficulty and pain of forcing any suspicion into minds so 
absolutely and obtusely unsuspecting ; and secondly by the entire 
hopelessness of conveying to any intelligence a comprehension 
of the grotesque and distorted generosity which had dictated 
her action. 

That she had counselled Pamela to reject George because she 
herself was particularly anxious that she should marry him; 
though the exact and naked truth, is so far more incredible than 
any lies, that it would be impossible to gain credence for the 
statement without further explanation, the mere distant self- 
suggestion of which makes her writhe. And so, through the 
lengthening spring days—in strolls among the quickening trees, 
and by the breeze-swept sea; in tedious threshings-out of the 
subject over needlework by day, and endless lamentations over 
bedroom fires at night—she works out her atonement. 

Mrs. Mulholland’s topics of conversation have never been very 
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numerous, as, indeed, they cannot be in the case of a person of 
extremely limited intelligence and a monotonous life; but now to 
her tormented and guilty brain it seems that the one voracious 
theme of Pamela’s mysterious crime has swallowed up all its 
scanty brethren. It is discussed, in all its bearings, from 
morning to night; but the favourite mode of treatment, and the 
one which tries most severely the auditor’s nerves, consists of a 
never-ending series of speculations upon the whose and the why 
of that malevolent influence which had wrought the baneful 
metamorphosis. It is not only from the friend of her schooldays, 
but from the whole of the family, with the exception of the main 
sufferer, that she has to bear the brunt of the maledictions 
launched with such heartiness and unanimity against the 
unknown author of the family misfortune; maledictions in which 
she is called upon so often to join that Richard III.’s line is 
perpetually rising in her mind :— 


“ Had I cursed now, I had cursed myself,” 


Twenty times a day she is obliged to curse herself. Once, driven 
to desperation, she has proposed an abridgment of her visit, a 
return home; but has been met by such piteous upbraidings and 
entreaties that no course has been open to her but to at once 
withdraw the suggestion. 

“I do not know what would become of Czar if you, too, left us. 
You are sure he does not care about you? Oh, come ”—with a 
light accent of reproach—‘‘that is putting the saddle on the 
wrong horse; he is so sensitive, he says he is sure you do not like 
him. I tell him it is only your manner—that you always had 
rather a short manner; but if you go—and the Lascelles away too 
—he will have no motive for keeping up at all. You do not know 
how he droops and mopes when we are alone.” 

“Oh, don’t I wish I could get hold of whoever it was that set 
her against us!” cries Lucile, with honest energy, “ would not I 
punch his or her head? Dear pet!”—her eyes tenderly following 
her father’s figure, seen through the window, walking with more 
pensiveness and less spring than usual along the garden path— 
“T declare it has made him look five years older. But even now, 
is not he wonderful for his age?” 

“T do not think ”—evasively—“ that I quite know how 
old he is.” 

“Oh, no more do we exactly ; he would not like us to.” 

“He tore the leaf out of the Bible that had his birthday on it,” 
says Sue, in a rather lowered voice, “so I expect he is pretty old. 
But is not he wonderful? His lovely hair, and his teeth all his 
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own ; at least ”—with some stirrings of a compunctious veracity 
—“at least, a great many of them.” 

“We must all do our best to cheer him up,” says Mrs. 
Mulholland; her glance, like her step-daughter’s, pursuing the 
languid figure of the head of the house; “I was saying so to 
George. He went out this morning early to try and get him 
a widgeon for dinner ; it is the only thing he seems to fancy.” 

“T should have thought that it was poor George himself who 
needed widgeons,” says Anne, drily. But this is not the view 
taken by the family, nor, indeed, by the sufferer himself. With 
an angry and compunctious amazement, Mrs. Bligh sees how 
entirely the young man—severely as his own dejected counten- 
ance and forced spirits show him to be suffering—enters into his 
relatives’ views as to Czar’s being the prime claims for sympathy 
and consolation. It gives a daily, sharper edge to the widow’s 
remorse for her ill-judged interference to discover of what matter- 
of-fact self-effacement, of what obscure heroism he is capable, 
whose future she has thought herself justified in destroying, 
because he has a Welsh accent; because he once confused the 
poet Browning with a local ironmonger of the same name; and 
because he had resented with a not unnatural display of spirit her 
own early incivility towards him. The result of her compunctious 
reflections translates itself directly into speech—speech addressed 
to her victim’s sister. 

“How wonderfully well he bears it! How plucky he is 
over it!” 

“ Yes, is not he?”—warmly. “It is so unusual to have such 
spirits at his age.” 

“At his age? Why, he cannot be more than four-and- 
twenty.” 

“Czar not more than fowr-and-twenty!” with a burst of 
astonished laughter. 

“Czar! Who was talking of Czar? I spoke of George.” 

“Oh, George, poor fellow! Yes ”—with less enthusiasm—“ it 
is good of him. He tries to keep up for Czar’s sake.” 

“You certainly are the most devoted son and daughter that 
ever man was blessed with!” says Anne, in a tone, the profound 
astonishment expressed in which she is herself not quite aware of. 

“It would be very odd if we were not,” returns Lucile, with 
emotion ; “ never in all our lives can one of us remember his having 
spoken crossly to us. What other father jumps up to open the 
door for his own daughter as he did for me last night? And if 
he has to say anything disagreeable to us it hurts him a great 
deal more than it hurts us. When he told George last autumn 
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that he could not let him go with the Lascelles to Scotland 
because it was impossible for him to afford him any money to tip 
the keepers, the tears literally rolled down his cheeks; George 
told me so himself.” 

Anne sinks into a marvelling silence, pondering upon the 
strangeness of human nature; upon how little solid virtues or 
benefits avail to gain its oddly-built affections, and upon the 
incomprehensibility of the cult produced in these honest and 
simple hearts by an egotist, who can win their eager consent to 
his gnawing of their patrimony, and suppression of their rightful 
pleasures, by a few blathering phrases and crocodile tears. Her 
remorse towards the family takes several different shapes. The 
first is a warmly-urged invitation—addressed both to the girl 
herself and to her mother—to Lucile, to pay her a long visit 
in Tite Street, with a view to getting those helps towards 
the cultivation of her talent which her father has tearfully 
explained himself unable to give her. 

“My little house and I are so useless,” Anne has said rather 
ruefully ; “I should be so glad if I could feel that either of us 
were doing any good to our fellow-creatures.” 

And when the girl has responded with sparkling eyes and 
phrases of exaggerated, yet evidently genuine gratitude, Mrs. 
Bligh’s conscience—such is our leniency to ourselyes—already feels 
itself a little eased of its burden. Another and much more irksome 
form of her expiation is the joining with his family in their 
attempts to raise Czar’s spirits, the best means of attaining which 
would apparently lie in inducing him—no hard task—to talk 
about his past life, and about the wholesale ravages among the 
female sex which, according to his own implication, have 
characterised it. When she has listened with complacency for 
the third time to that anecdote which relates how, being in a 
four-wheeled cab with a matron—over his relations to whom he 
chuckles a good deal—he recognised in the driver the fair one’s 
infuriated husband, and yet had the presence of mind to put into 
his hand his fare, without any sign of consciousness—when, I say, 
she has listened with a smile of approbation for the third time to 
this choice study in ethics, she feels as if her debt were, indeed, 
all but wiped off. With George himself it is true her efforts are 
not crowned with that success which marks her intercourse with 
his kin. Though it is apparent from their manner to her, and 
their reiterated assurances of confidence in her good will, that he 
has not imparted his suspicions to them, yet she feels that 
if he does not absolutely know—as how could he ?—yet that he 
divines whose has been the adverse influence which has laid low 
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his hopes. She has made several shy efforts—very difficult to a 
reserved and self-conscious woman—to approach him in a 
propitiatory spirit, but has been invariably met by a rebuff; a 
rebuff that in her normal state would have driven her to a 
stinging retort, but compunction has made her humble, and sends 
her back to repeat her spurned endeavour. One evening, seeing 
him sitting with both hands clutching his forehead, as he bends 
over an odd volume of Browning, accidentally left behind by Pamela 
—poor fellow! it is clear that he has felt his blunder about the 
ironmonger—she edges her chair diffidently near him, and 
stealing a glance over his shoulder at the open page of the ‘ Ring 
and the Book, a poem no doubt selected by him for the 
misleading simplicity of its title, she says :— 

“You have chosen rather a hard nut to crack. If you would let 
me, I think I could pick you out something easier for a beginner.” 

He starts, not having been aware of her neighbourhood. 

“Thank you,” he says, brusquely. “It would be a waste of 
time ; he is a cut above me! I had better stick to what I under- 
stand,” ostentatiously tossing away the book, and picking up the 
Pink ’Un. 

She draws off, red and abashed. But if his rudeness is hard to 
bear, his kindness is far worse. She is moved to tears of com- 
punction, when on the day before her departure—they let her 
go at last—he awkwardly presents her with a basket of plovers’ 
eggs, gathered expressly for her, with a mumbled intonation that 
she had said she was fond of them. It is very stupid of her, but 
the guilty tears literally spring to her eyes. 

“For me? You got them on purpose for me? Oh, how won- 
derfully, how zimmensely kind of you!” 

The acknowledgment sounds to an uninstructed ear so ludi- 
crously out of proportion to the benefit bestowed, that Mrs. 
Mulholland breaks into a laugh. 

“Why, Nan, you could not be more obliged to him if he had 
saved your life!” 

“He likes doing things for other people!” adds Lucile, with 
a loving look at her brother, “and besides”—pressing Anne’s 
hand meaningly—“ he knows that you would get us rocs’ eggs if 
you could; do not you, George?” 

It is the day before her departure, as I have said. The spring 
—so long has she been their guest—is, unlike Christabel’s, coming 
“quickly” up this way. It seemsa sin to leave these burgeoning 
woods before the blue of their hyacinth-flooring has burst from 
its green cradle; and yet, wood, and hyacinth lover as Anne is, 
she feels a feverish hurry to be back in her narrow town home, 
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little as it would seem that she has to return to. Between the 
two friends who parted from her now nearly a month ago and 
herself, a wall of separation appears to have grown up. They 
afford her almost as little knowledge of the world into which they 
have flown back, as did Noah obtain from his heartless raven. 
From Sir Robert Coke she has received a couple of notes, 
kindly and very nearly affectionately worded ; but containing the 
minimum of information which even a man’s letter can supply. 
The first is beautified in her eyes by a hope for her own speedy 
return. The second—but then he described himself as in great 
haste at the time of its penning—holds no such expression. She 
broods for days over the reason—doubtless there is none, save the 
hurry he alleged—for its omission. Nor is Pamela—usually to 
her friend an enthusiastic and exuberant correspondent—much less 
chary of her letters. She at least cannot have the excuse of crowded 
hours, and pressing work, justly alleged by the sculptor. Why 
is it then that her communications are so few, so short, and so 
dull? Only one bears a trace of her old effusiveness, and in 
that the expressions of enthusiasm usually applied to Mrs. Bligh 
are employed in describing a Sunday spent by Miss Capell Smith 
at a country house; which she seems to have enjoyed with an 
extravagant zest, of the cause for which she gives no adequate 
explanation. Over this, too, Anne puzzles long and anxiously. 
It may be that the girl has a delicacy in addressing letters to a 
house where the sight of her handwriting—formerly so frequent 
and so familiar—must need arouse painful feelings. 

Well, speculation on the subject is useless, since as Anne reflects 
with a sigh of relief all will soon be explained. She smiles to her- 
self at the agony-column phrase in which her thought has dressed 
itself. In four-and-twenty hours she will be back in Tite Street, 
and unless Pamela is more changed than she can possibly believe, 
she will be on the doorstep to receive her. Mrs. Bligh has informed 
both her allies of her intended return in a few jubilant lines; as 
to the man, even to her own heart, she formulates no express or 
definite hopes, but on the girl she may count with a cheerful 
certainty. She is so ashamed of her own almost undisguisable 
gladness in her approaching departure, that she spends herself in 
compunctious and most sincere offers of hospitality to'the whole 
Mulholland family. She repeats and presses her invitation to 
Lucile in particular, urging the fixing of an exact date for it. 

“T have been writing to a Slade student about you,” she says, 
eagerly, “and she tells me that there is a studio in Gower Street 
—Cooper is the artist's name—where they paint animals from 
life. I will have it all arranged by the time you come ; of course” 
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—with a shade of embarrassment and a memory of Czar’s crocodile 
tears—“ you shall be put to no expense.” 

But to her surprise, her proposal, formerly met by so effusive a 
welcome, now calls forth only a confused and rueful evasion from 
the girl, which is explained later by her stepmother. 

“You see, Czar would not hear of it! he is very, very much 
obliged to you; he says that if he could bear to lie under an 
obligation to any one, it would be to you; but even to you—I 
assure you, you are a great favourite, though you will not believe 
it—he cannot! It is his wonderfully proud, lofty sort of nature. 
He says it would break his heart to think that his children were 
being pauperised!” 

It is, therefore, with a debt quite unliquidated, and a conscience 
a good deal more heavily loaded than the omnibus which carries her 
and her moderate possessions, that Anne departs. George drives 
her to the station, as he had driven her from it on her arrival, 
almost five weeks ago; he escorts her, despite her protestations, 
to the platform; nor does he leave her till her train is well in 
motion. He does it all with an iron air of duty, which does not 
add to her ease in receiving his civilities. It is not till she is 
really seated in her carriage, and he is standing conscientiously 
beside the door till the parting whistle releases him, that she 
finds courage to say: 

“Tf ever you want to run up for a night or two, you will not 
forget Tite Street? It is not so very out of the way, whatever 
Czar may say!” 

There is to her own ears something self-betrayingly com- 
punctious in her tone, and perhaps he notices it. He only 
answers— 

“Thank you, but I am not likely to be in London,” and then— 
the guard waving his flag—the young man takes off his hat with 
an honestly struggled-with air of relief, and in a minute more 
she has lost sight of him. 

Up to the last moment she had cherished vague intentions of 
confessing herself to him; of offering to try to undo the ill she 
has done him. But now it is too late. Her country outing is 
over, and she may look back upon it, and upon the mode she has 
chosen of manifesting her gratitude for the simple and hearty 
hospitality offered her, with what satisfaction she may. Remorse 
holds undisputed sway over her mind till Chester, then expecta- 
tion begins to elbow it a little aside, and has successfully shoved 
it off the scene by the time, towards seven o'clock in the evening, 
that she and her dusty belongings drive up to her own little 
green door. 
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Pamela is not on the doorstep; that is not very surprising, 
since the exact moment of the traveller’s arrival can’t be known; 
and a London doorstep is not a place suitable for making a pro- 
longed stay on. But neither, when the thrilling of the electric 
bell has brought a sémillante parlourmaid in an embroidered 
apron to the door, does there appear any sign of a visitor within. 
For these can hardly be called visitors, these two fawn-coloured 
and one iron-grey person, who are saying, “ How do you do?” in 
so very loud a voice from the stairfoot. Their barks are soon 
turned into squeaks of pleasurable recognition; that is, Sall’s 
and Tory’s are. As for poor Twankle, his memory is as small as 
his tiny body, and he has to own that he cannot quite put a name 
to her. 

She explains herself hurriedly to him, and pushing them all 
gently aside, makes her way to the hall-table, and casts an eager 
glance over the notes and letters—not very numerous—which await 
her there. Her first impression is one of disappointment. In Coke’s 
handwriting there is nothing, and though there is a letter with 
Pamela’s superscription, yet a country post-mark, whick her eye 
at once perceives, tells her that of the looked-for meeting with 
her to-day there is no chance. The note—it is no more—when 
opened, confirms and deepens the defeated feeling that its outside 
had inspired. Miss Capell Smith has gone out of town for the 
inside of a week, and though her letter is full of expressions of 
regret at not being at home to welcome back her friend, yet to 
that friend’s mind the words convey no adequate explanation of 
the “ why” of a departure, which so coldly coincides with her own 
arrival. She is too chilled in spirit to care for the moment to 
open the two or three other missives addressed to her; but 
gathering them carelessly up, mounts the stairs with her still 
agitated escort of wagging tails, and smirking muzzles, and enters 
her drawing-room. 

Its look of rigidly neat fireless emptiness damps her still more 
than she already is. Accustomed to the lavish crowd of country 
blossoms in the Mulholland drawing-room, it looks nudely flower- 
less. Her palms—she fingers them discontentedly—have not 
been sponged since her departure, have been overwatered, and 
look sick and yellow. Her husband’s chaise longue, memento of 
the long years of his agony, and her ordeal, always an unsightly 
object, too big for the little room, has been pulled more forward 
than usual. She gives it an irritated shove back, and then with 
a remorseful change of mood restores it to its position of 
prominence. As she stands looking disconsolately round at her 
well-soaped and beeswaxed, but melancholy little monarchy, she 
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asks herself what there was in so dismal a home-coming to look 
forward to. With a shiver—late April as it is, the evenings are 
still raw—she drops on her knees before the fire-place, and puts a 
match to the sticks. As they break into a sudden cold little 
blaze, she draws up the pouf on which—it flashes across her 
suddenly—Coke had sat at her feet on his last visit, and sinks 
down upon it. On that evening she had expected him as little as 
she does now; possibly then 

To check so unwise a train of thought she opens the letters 
still lying neglected in her hand. The first is the prospectus of a 
mine ; the second is a request from a philanthropic acquaintance, 
to take the place of a fellow-worker fallen ill, and accompany the 
writer to a “ happy evening ” for factory girls at Poplar, on the 
ensuing Monday; the third and last is a bidding from Lady 
St. George, the giver of the luncheon at which she had begun her 
course of ill-usage of young Mulholland, to dine with her, on the 
invitation of a member of the Government, at the House of 
Commons on the following day. She throws the mine into the 
fire, and promptly writes acceptances of the other two. 

An eager desire has seized her to fill her empty life with 
something, whether philanthropy, or social pleasures, is a matter 
of detail, compared with the main object of filling the useless 
vacuity of her existence. It had not seemed either so void, or so 
profitless on her journey, either at Chester, or even at Willesden, 
or Euston, as it does to her to-night, sitting in flat disappoint- 
ment, with her feet on her brass fender. Though of late she has 
been counting the hours till her departure thence, she goes nigh 
now to wishing herself back at Plas Drow; to be again seeing 
and hearing Jim the terrier gallop down the long drawing-room 
with the hearth-brush, which it is his nightly privilege to have 
thrown for him to pursue and worry, and then retire with it into 
his basket, to bite yet a few more bristles off. She thinks almost 
affectionately even of Czar. “I have fallen so low that I should be 
quite glad to hear once more the tale of the four-wheeler and the 
infuriated husband.” She says it out loud, and laughs. 

Morning brings a brighter mood, but neither it, nor noon, nor 
afternoon bring any tidings of the sculptor. A postman has just 
gone by, empty-handed for her, when the arrival of Lady St. 
George, and her brougham, to convey her to the proposed enter- 
tainment, happily divert her thoughts into a different channel. 

Lady St. George asks her how she has enjoyed herself in the 
country, but is in too great a hurry to tell her of her own next 
Sunday luncheon, which is to include the Bishop of the Andaman 
Islands, and the strong man from the Aquarium, to listen to the 
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answer. The theme lasts till they reach their destination, and 
after a walk and climb of about a mile and a half through the 
immeasurable passages of the House, find themselves in that black 
hole reserved for the ladies. It is a new experience to Anne, and 
she leans eagerly over the shoulders of the fortunate occupiers of 
the fronts seats, to peer through the grating at the ranks of 
legislators lounging so cavalierly below. Without remembering 
her want of acquaintance with her neighbours, she puts excited 
questions to them, as to the identity of this or that one. A pro- 
minent member of the Opposition, with a mixed gift of waggery 
and Billingsgate, is up, and is “slating” an occupant of the 
Treasury Bench exactly opposite him, who, leaning comfortably 
back, is listening with a smile of placid enjoyment to a statement 
larded with suitable pleasantries, to the effect that his mendacity 
is only equalled by his imbecility. When the orator has sat down 
to the music of profuse Hibernian cheers, Lady St. George and 
her visitor descend, guided by their intending host, to a small and 
inconvenient room, where they are presently joined by two or three 
smart women, three or four well-known men, and later, to Anne’s 
astonishment, by the two combatants in the war of words she has 
just witnessed. As they enter, the object of attack is patting his 
assailant friendlily on the shoulder, and saying in a congratulatory 
tone, “ you were in capital form to-night.” 


Cuarter XII. 


Mrs. Brian has never before dined at the House of Commons, 
that justly popular form of social enjoyment, whose popularity 
sufficiently disposes of any accusation brought against the British 
upper classes of being the slaves of their pampered palates, since 
they cheerfully exchange their own chefs and vintages for a worse 
cooked and served and waited-on dinner than falls to the lot of 
many meaner persons. But then no ducal:mansion boasts such an 
after-dinner promenade as the Terrace of the House of Commons. 

There is about these dinners something of the scrambling charm 
of a pic-nic, and also—which no other pic-nic can afford—a 
gratifying sense that you are helping to govern your country, 
when, at the sound of the division bell, the men of your party, 
with pushed back chairs and thrown down dinner napkin, fly 
from their tough mutton to the legislative arena. None of the 
guests are known to Anne, except by reputation, although by 
the time the feast is half over, she has made out that one face 
which has struck her as not quite unfamiliar, is that of the 
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diplomate of Lady St. George’s Sunday luncheon who had told 
one of the good stories of which George Mulholland had am- 
putated the point for her; and who had appeared to be an 
intimate of Sir Robert Coke’s; perhaps from him she may glean 
some information about her strangely silent Lion. She has 
already—sheltered by the kindly gloom of the brougham— 
hesitated a question to Lady St. George as to whether she has 
lately seen him? Her answer has been an absent and careless 
negative, followed by a much more animated counter-query, as 
to Mrs. Bligh’s opinion upon the possibility of capturing the 
sculptor for the Bishop and the strong man next Sunday. The 
Diplomate is not near Anne at dinner, but afterwards on the 
Terrace her opportunity comes. She is standing alone gazing 
over the balustrade at the river where, since no one is talking to 
her, and he rather likes her look, he civilly addresses her. 

“You have never done this kind of thing before, I think I 
heard you say.” 

“Never!” Then changing the subject with abrupt fear of letting 
her moment slip, she adds hurriedly, “I think you had the 
pleasure—I mean ”—laughing confusedly—“<I think I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at luncheon at Lady St. George’s about 
six weeks ago.” 

He has not the faintest recollection of having ever set eyes 
upon her before to-night, but he has not led Cotillons in Vienna 
and Paris for twenty years for nothing ; so he replies with a bow 
and a smile that he is not very likely to have forgotten anything 
so agreeable. 

“ We have an acquaintance in common !” she says, still rushing 
at her fences—“ Sir Robert Coke.” 

“ Coke !”—in a tone of relief and pleasure—“ dear old chap! do 
you know him? Let us have a little talk about him! do you 
mind ”—turning up his coat collar and shivering—“ walking up 
and down a bit. ‘Thames breezes are not exactly zephyrs; and 
so you know dear old Coke—charming artist, is not he? one or 
two of his things very nearly great, just something wanting. 
People say ill-natured things about him of course, that he is 
played out, and Rococo, and that the ‘ Equestrian H.R.H., 
which got him his Baronetcy has some startling anatomical 
novelties, ha! ha!” 

As she does not join in his mirth he arrests it, and continues 
more gravely, 

“That is envy, pure envy, of course, but I wish he would stop 
their mouths with something indubitable, instead of the catch- 
penny prettinesses he has been giving us of late.” 
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Catchpenny prettinesses! The thought flashes across the 
listener’s mind whether the bust of old Baron Issachar, taken 
from a cast after death, is likely to come under the head of a 
“ prettiness,’ whether catchpenny or otherwise; but the fancy is 
only a momentary one, and gives way at once to the immense and 
painful surprise caused by her companion’s words. It is the very 
first time that the idea has been presented to her that her friend’s 
talent can be disputed or his achievements held to be on the wane. 
The combined novelty and unpleasantness of the suggestion 
makes her incapable of speech, incapable too of appreciating 
the noble terrace she is pacing, the “ huge and thoughtful night ” 
above her head, the towering Gothic height of the House on 
her left hand or the dark river full of lovely reflections on her 
right. They have almost reached that end on which the Speaker’s 
house abuts, and on which—happy Speaker—one of his drawing- 
room windows gives, before Mrs. Bligh’s companion, seeing that 
he is not going to get any rejoinder out of her, resumes— 

“The fact is, he wants an inspiration, he is too comfortable, he 
needs an emotion of some kind to jog him out of his routine; if he 
could get something or someone to stir him up, he might do a 
big thing yet ; people say no; that itis too late, but I do not hold 
with them. I believe in him, dear old chap! I told him so the 
other day when I met him at ——.” 

Mrs. Bligh starts. The name of the country house mentioned 
is the same as that where Miss Capell Smith had described 
herself passing that Sunday, her prodigious enjoyment of which 
had puzzled Anne. 

“ When did you meet him at —— ?” she asks hastily. 

“Oh, two or three Sundays ago”—seeming surprised at the 
eager look with which she accompanies her question—“ I cannot 
recollect the precise date.” 

“ Was it a pleasant party ?” 

Again he looks surprised at a something of unnecessarily 
serious and urgent in her tone. 

“Was it——? ” 

“T declare I forget ; nothing very wonderful I imagine; Coke” 
—beginning to laugh—“ seemed to enjoy it.” 

A sort of foreboding of the cause of Coke’s enjoyment seems 
to close Anne’s throat, but, without further questioning her 
interlocutor proceeds to explain himself. 

“Our hostess had got hold of a very lovely young lady. I am 
bound to say we were all rather on the gui vive about her, and 


Coke—you know his partiality for your sex—was very much at 
her feet.” 
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“Yes !” 

“Tt was all in the way of business, of course” —his mirth rising 
again—* he was importuning her to sit to him for a Venus or a 
nymph, or something. I never saw him so much in earnest about 
anything in my life.” 

“Yes!” 

“But the fair one was obdurate ; she looked demure, and said 
she did not think her mamma would like it. I am not sure that 
her mamma was not right! Ah, there is Lady Olivia Z , as & 
fat and heavy-looking girl accompanied by a couple of men comes 
within eyeshot. “They call her Beef Olive. How do you do, Lady 
Olivia?” .... 

There is something always disturbing to the mental equilibrium 
in an entirely new idea, and perhaps it is due to the absolute 
novelty to her of the suggestion of her friend’s reputed decadence 
in his art that it gives Mrs. Bligh such an uneasy night. 

“Played out,” “Rococo,” “Catchpenny Prettinesses.” The 
objectionable phrases buzz in her ears and brain, as she 
tosses about in unhappy wakefulness, or slips off into worrying 
dreams. But the new idea, after all, has not the whole stage to 
itself. It is pushing aside, and again pushed aside, by one that 
is by no means new. “Very much at her feet.” “Never saw 
him so much in earnest about anything in my life.” 

These phrases are but the expression of a notion which has 
lain sometimes latent—sometimes more than latent in Anne’s own 
miud. And then the two ideas, the new and the old one, having 
tormented her separately, join in a combined attack upon her 
“What he needs is an inspiration.” “If he could get hold of an 
emotion of some kind, he might yet do something big!” And 
surely if he never was so much in earnest in his life, as in the 
endeavour to persuade Pamela to lend her shy loveliness to his 
chisel, he must be within hail of that very emoticn, which, in 
the opinion of one long intimate with him, may be his artistic 
salvation. Is he conscious of this himseif? If so, is it not the 
bounden duty of any one who wishes him well, of anyone to whom 
his interest is nearer and dearer than her own, to aid him to the 
utmost of her power? If he is not conscious of what would work 
so greatly to his advantage, is not it the bounden though still 
harder duty of the supposed well-wisher to point him out the 
path which, set with roses, yet leads straight to the desired goal 
of his own glory? 

The disagreeable duties, that in the small black hues of the 
night loom so great and undoubted are apt, when morning comes, 
to lose a good deal of their size and stringency, and during her 
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dressing, breakfast and forenoon a good deal of uncertainty as 
to her own future action sways Mrs. Bligh’s disturbed heart and 
mind; but through the early afternoon the puritan-spirited 
formula, “It must be right, because it is so disagreeable,” goes 
on gaining in convincingness, until at four o'clock she puts 
herself into a hansom for fear lest, if she trust herself to walk, 
her resolution may break down, and gives the address of Sir 
Robert Coke’s studio. It is the first time that she has intruded 
upon him uninvited, and though he has frequently reproached 
her for not visiting him oftener, and begged her in general terms to 
repair the omission in the future, yet the nearer she draws to her 
destination—her Shrewsbury and Talbot hansom conveys her 
undesirably fast—the more general those terms seem to have 
been, and the less to justify any special invasion. Probably he 
has a model, or is engaged with some royalty or millionaire, or 
worst of all, with some more favoured female friend, on his téte-a- 
téte with whom she is about to thrust her unasked and undesired 
presence. 

Coke’s studio, or rather studios—for bis extensive clientele 
has long ago obliged him to overflow the limits of his original 
atélier—stands back from the street; and after dismissing her 
cab, Mrs. Bligh has to cross a small slip of smutty grass, 
ornamented with a coal-black town tree, to reach it. In the 
brief transit her courage falls so low that, but for the accident of 
someone just happening to issue from the general door of the 
block—an accidental someone who would witness and marvel at 
her flight—she would turn tail even now. Besides the little 
forecourt, she has—when once inside—a long corridor still to 
traverse, as the door at which he has instructed her to ring—the 
door of the studio, where he himself models—away from the din 
of his workmen’s tools, and shut from the inroads of the general 
public—is at the very end of the passage. As she flits along 
that passage, her eye rests on the casts of some of his principal 
works, which stand on either hand. The ‘Lioness and Cubs,’ 
which first brought him into notice; the ‘ Dejanira and Centaur,’ 
which was his first commission from Royalty, etc. Surely—the 
belittling phrase returning upon her memory—there is no 
catchpenny prettiness about them. 

She has reached the door, whose closed aspect—although it is 
always closed—gives her a fresh pang of misgiving, and rings 
the bell with a shyness-born force which sets it jangling for 
several moments—moments spent by her in the too-late reflection 
of how much more considerate and dignified it would have been 
on her part to have rung the bell of the larger and more public 
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studio, and sent her card by the head man to the sculptor. He 
would then have had the option of escaping her visit, if it is ill- 
timed. But she has now left him no more choice in the matter 
than has a fox tracked to its stopped earth. 

The bell has just ceased its unnecessary length of clamour, 
when the door opens slowly, and as it seems to the trembling 
candidate for admission, reluctantly, and the master of the 
demesne appears in the aperture. In the second that elapses 
before he recognises her, she has time to notice how ill he is 
looking ; his features drawn as with pain, and his whole look 
giving a pulled-down impression. That impression disappears, or 
at least is greatly lessened next instant, when his whole mobile 
face lights up with a smile of friendly surprise and welcome; 
lights up with so bright a brightness as to shine down the traces 
of sickness and suffering which at first had been so legibly 
written upon it. 

“My dear friend”—impulsively stretching out both hands, 
and then laughingly drawing them back—but then again holding 
them towards her, though beyond touching distance, to show her 
that clayey coating which forbids the pressure that his kind and 
gladdened eyes tell her he would like to give her fingers—“ come 
in, come in; this is too pleasant.” 

She gives a sigh of relief at so satisfactory a solution of her 
doubts, but a trace of lingering misgiving makes her still hesitate 
on the threshold and ask dubiously— 

“ Are you sure that it is quite convenient? That you have no 
model, no Rothschild, no crowned head in there ?”—peering 
beyond him and laughing nervously. 

“You suspicious woman”—laying his hand in momentary 
forgetfulness of its condition on her shoulder, and gently 
urging her inwards; “ come in and see for yourself.” 

Then, indeed, yielding joyfully, she enters and follows him as 
he walks, keeping a little before her. She gives a second 
sigh of pleasure this time, when the inner door shuts her in 
from the noise of the outer world, into this pleasant-temperatured 
privacy ; where there are no eyes more prying than the sightless 
ones of the cast of the latest Venus—dug out of a Roman garden 
—to comment upon her action, which now seems fully justified 
by its success. She looks round her with an air of leisurely 
enjoyment upon the objects so familiar to her, though she has 
only been here two or three times before. The high carved wood 
mantelpiece, above which a procession of Greek filleted youths 
and maidens and priests is leading a “ heifer lowing at the skies ” 
to a flower-wreathed altar ; the charming little bronze group of the 
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Erl-king snatching the boy out of his father’s arms; the very lay 
figure; and the unfinished clay bust swathed in wet cloths; all, 
all are dear to her. From these her quick complacent glance 
returns to their owner. But it loses some of its satisfaction, when 
the strong light pouring down from the top of the room shows 
her afresh the traces of illness on her friend’s features, now that 
the transient, startled flush has left them. From his worn face 
her eye casually wanders downwards to his foot, whose limping 
she had already observed, and which she now perceives to be 
made unshapely by a list shoe. 

“Now, madam!” he cries gaily, “are you convinced that there 
is no little milliner behind the screen ?” 

But she is too much occupied by the problem of that startling 
shoe to be able to answer in the same vein. 

“What have you done to yourself?” she asks quickly, “ what 
have you done to your foot ?” 

He lifts his eyebrows, with a gesture of rueful humour. 

“What have I done to my foot? Say, rather, what has my 
father’s port wine done to it? I, too, that am not at all sure 
I ever had a father?—do not look so tragic, my dear—but 
there is no use mincing matters; I have had neither more nor 
less than a fit of the gout.” 

“The gout!” There is consternation in her tone, for, indeed 
it would have seemed to her almost as unlikely that the Vatican 
Apollo or the Diskobolos should have their immortal hmbs 
swollen and tweaked by the old and ugly disorder indicated, as 
her spare and temperate friend. He laughs at the exaggeration 
of her tone. 

“Yes, I have had my first memento—not mori, for I believe 
it does not kill one—but senescere, which”—with a shrug—“is 
worse. Do you think ”—affectionately—“ that if I had not been 
such a poor old cripple I should not have been on the doorstep of 
the dear little house to welcome you home; but ”—with a half- 
tender, half-shamefaced intonation—“ it is very cowardly of me; 
but I had hopes I might have hidden my infirmities even from 
you yet a little longer.” She is still staring stupidly at that 
large, loose shoe. 

“Tt is no use,” she says presently, looking up with a rather 
bewildered smile, “I have been trying hard, but I cannot get you 
and crutches to meet in my mind.” 

“Cannot you?” with a somewhat gratified intonation. 

“But I suppose you really have been quite ill? Quite 
laid up?” 

“T have been learning what a jolly thing an old bachelor’s sick- 
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room is;” then afraid—or she fancies so—of calling forth too 
pronounced an expression of sympathy for his lonely condition, 
he explains hastily, “ And as ill-luck always goes to ill-luck, the 
first day I was able to hobble down here I found in my letter-box 
a note from the man who bought my Marsyas—do you remember 
the Marsyas ?” 

“No, it had left the studio before I first visited you.” 

“Well, a note from the fellow—he is a Sheffield scissors-maker 
—saying that after mature consideration he had come to the 
conclusion that the stain in the marble on the back of the 
statue is too bad for him to take it; and if I can sell it he will 
bear half the loss.” 

“How very annoying!” 

“More annoying than you think, little friend. He puts it 
upon the stain, but that is not his real reason.” 

“What is his real reason ?” 

He sighs and passes his hand through his hair, on which it 
leaves the imprint of clayey fingers. 

“Have you ever reckoned among your acquaintances the 
number of people who dare to have an opinion of their own? 
Well, my scissors friend is not one of them. I can plainly read 
between the lines of his letter that he has come across the 
eritique on my equestrian statue of H.R.H. in the Times. You 
have not seen it? I will send it you—in which the writer 4 

“ Well ?”—breathlessly —“ what does he say about you?” 

“What does not he say? ”—expressively—‘“ let me think. 
That I have always been an impostor, and now, at last, I am 
an exposed one. That this statue in especial is only fit to 
ornament the top of a twelfth cake—that my Baronetcy was a 
disgraceful job—that 2 

His hearer has gradually been growing more and more irefully 
hot at each clause of the enumeration; now she suddenly puts up 
her hands to her ears, crying— 

“Stop—stop! I will not hear any more.” Her eyes are 
brimming over with resentful tears, and her voice is choked. 
Her sympathy is sweet to him, but yet he feels a certain 
embarrassment at the violence of her expression of it; an 
embarrassment that prompts him to say in a tone that aims at 
being light and gay— 

“But life is a system of balance and compensation; on the 
very day I heard of the Marsyas, I got a so-and-so order for a 
reclining statue; so that I was something like the thief who 
summed up his day’s work ; ‘lost—a clasp knife; stole—a pocket- 
handkerchief ’!” 
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His hearer is quite incapable of having her thoughts conducted 
into the cheerfuller channels he thus tries to lead them into. 
Her eyes are still flashing wetly, and her colour high. 

“ How dare he invent such calumnies? What does he mean? 
What motive can he have?” 

“ Probably he believes them to be true; sometimes,”—with a 
dispirited gesture—“I am half of his way of thinking. Some- 
times I agree with him that, as he tersely puts it, my old-world 
lumber ought to be cleared out of the way of the really good 
conscientious work of the young fellows ; it is surprisingly clever, 
some of it; look at that, now;”—in a key of renewed alacrity, 
and genuine interest, as he takes into his hand a little terra-cotta 
model of a Breton peasant with her wooden shoe on the rocker of 
her infant’s cradle—* that was brought me a week or two ago, 
by a boy I sent to study in Paris, last year; is not it good? did 
you ever see the ewig muterliche more charmingly expressed?” ; 

“T do not see much in it,’ she answers pettishly, scarce 
deigning a look at the work of art indicated, while in her ears 
there ring, in dismal confirmation of the Reviewer’s venomed 
words, the phrases employed by her over-night companion on the 
terrace of the House of Commons. 

Coke had expected her to receive his suggestion of decadence 
with derisive laughter, and vehement disclaimers, and little as 
she either is, or pretends to be of an art critic, her silence dashes 
him. To shake off the sense of oppression derived from her 
lugubrious air, he cries in a tone that only an ear to which the 
inflections of his voice are very familiar, could detect to be not 
really mirthful: 

“Perhaps he is a liar; perhaps he had a fit of indigestion 
while he was writing: perhaps my guilty conscience misleads me, 
and my Sheffield patron had never heard of him or his review ; any- 
how, my dear friend,’—with a tinge of exasperation, half, and 
only half feigned—* if you go on looking at me with those tragic 
eyes, you will drive me to borrow some of my scissor-maker’s 
cutlery to put an end to myself with.” 

“T know that my long face is very trying,” she says, ashamed 
and remorseful. ‘But you have taken my breath away.” A 
minute later, in a tone of brusque decision, “ You must do some- 
thing great, stop their mouths with something indisputable.” 
It is not till she reaches the end of this phrase that she recog- 
nises that it is a parrot repetition of the diplomate’s over-night. 
“Why should not it be the fountain ?” 

“T have thrown up the commission. The old lady’s views and 
mine differed too radically, so I bowed her out.” 
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“Then you no longer wish for Pamela Capell Smith as a 
sitter ?” 

She speaks in a furtive voice, as one conscious that she is laying 
atrap. Into it—such is the duplicity of man—her friend falls, 
at least to the extent of maintaining a misleading silence. He 
takes up a syringe and begins to squirt at the wet-clothed bust 
without answering. She cannot resist the temptation of letting 
him know that she is better informed than he suspects. 

“ At least,” she goes on, “it was not as a nereid that you were 
trying to persuade her to pose for you, when you met her at 

? ” 

He gives a perceptible start, and drops his squirt, turning 
round with a flushed face, and a guilty laugh. 

“You are a magician; there is no use trying to hide anything 
from you; not that I did try! I do want#to persuade her to sit 
tome. I did ask her, and got a ‘no,’ like a box on the ear for my 
pains. I daresay ”—with a touch of bitterness—‘“that one of 
these coming young Phidiases would have got a different answer.” 

“No, that I am sure he would not !”—stoutly. 

“T wanted her to sit to me for Eos—yes, Aurora—only the 
Greek name is so much the more beautiful. I never saw a 
human being who was such a bodily presentment of Morning; of 
course, ’—regretfully—* one could not give in marble her look of 
dewy newness; she should have been just stepping into her car. 
I have got a,splendid horse for her coursers ; she should have 
been throwing a kind look over her shoulder, back at poor old 
‘Tithonus.” 

Anne’s throat is certainly a little dry this afternoon. 

“And who sits for poor old Tithonus ? ” 

“Qh, he is not there at all; he is understood, not expressed. 
However,’—with a vexed gesture, and a resumption of his 
syringing—“ she would not, and there is an end on’t. It is a 
pity, for I have a sort of instinct that it would have been the 
making of me!” 

“That it would have been the making of you!” repeats Mrs. 
Bligh, thoughtfully. 











